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PUBLISHERS’ NOTE 

The explanatory footnotes have been added to this 
edition for the convenience of the English reader. 





FOREWORD 


X seldom consent to write a foreword, but as I have known 
Krishna Hutheesing since she was a child, I readily conceded 
her claim for my blessing on her sheaf of memories. 

She undertook this book, she tells us, to solace the loneliness 
of those long anxious months following on the black Sunday 
last August 1 that saw so many national workers, including 
almost her entire family, in prison. 

With characteristic directness and complete candour she 
recounts the taleoT her own young life, for she is still quite 
young. SEe speaks of her happy, if wayward, childhood in 
a home of wealth and beauty; of her somewhat difficult and 
sometimes rebellious girlhood in surroundings strangely and 
unbelievably altered by the influence of the meek, but oh! 
how mighty, Mahatma; from a background of rich festivi¬ 
ties to a battle camp of austere conflict and tremendous 
sacrifice. She gives us glimpses of her stay in Switzerland 
with an ailing sister-in-law, her travels with her father and 
brother in France and England, Germany and Russia; and 
mentions some famous people whom she met. She relates 
her experiences as a Satyagrahi prisoner in a women’s jail, 
and confides in us the romance of her unconventional court¬ 
ship and marriage, her reactions to new modes of living in 
new cities and unfamiliar environments; she presents to us 
her two small sons, Harsha and Ajit, for whose sakes she has 


1 August gth, 194*. following the historic meeting of the All-India 
Congicss Committee at Bombay on the 8tl» August, 194s, at which 
Congress reiteraLed its demand tor full national independence and the 
total withdrawal of British power Irom India and instructed Mahatma 
Gandhi to negotiate with the Viceroy, the Government precipitated a 
conflict by arresting the Woiking Committee of Congress in the early 
hours of the next morning and followed it by thousands of arrests and 
tepression accompanied by unprecedented violence. 
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been persuaded to refrain from an active share in the current 
political movement. Here and there the leaves are stained 
with tears of bereavement for father, mother and others 
dearly loved. 

But this very personal narrative is closely woven into the 
fabric of the family history of the Nehrus. Therein, for the 
wider public, will lie its special value and appeal. Has the 
history of the Nehrus not been, for a quarter of a century, 
both a living symbol and an integral part of the story of 
the Indian struggle for freedom ? 

In this simple and intimate chronicle we discover the 
magnificent Motilal Nehru—where shall we ever find his 
equal?—in his most endearing and delightful role as the 
benevolent and genial patriarch and dictator of an adoring 
family, whom he loved with a surpassing devotion which 
impressed Mahatma Gandhi as the most remarkable of his 
many great qualities. 

Here, Jawaharlal, th at passionate and intre pid crusader 
for world causes, doffs his armour and sheathes his fiery 
sword, and proves himself an incomparable exponent of 
many-sided relationship as son and brother, husband, father, 
friend and perfect playmate of little children. 

Here, too, drawn in tender colours, is the portrait of Jawa- 
har’s lovely and heroic wife Kamala, the pathos of whose 
brief life and the poignant tragedy of whose death have 
already passed into lyric and legend in the country. 

Swarup, now called Vijayalakshmi, winds her way 
through the pattern of this tale like a gleaming thread of 
silver; and Indira floats before our eyes for a moment, a 
delicate vision in her saffron bridal robes. 

But to me, most precious perhaps of all, is the remem¬ 
brance of that tiny and exquisite, aged and suffering 
woman, Motilal’s wife, Jawaharis mother, in whom love 
and faith wrought so sweet a miracle of courage and endur¬ 
ance. She, who was carefully cherished and jealously 
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guarded like a jewel in an ivory casket throughout her 
fragile youth and middle years, transformed herself in her 
frail old age into a gem-like flame of inspiration to guide 
those whose feet were set irrevocably on the steep and 
perilous paths of freedom. 

Precious, too, is the pendant picture of that older sister, 
widowed in childhood, who dedicated her life to the tireless 
service of the Nehru household, and who, having fulfilled 
her last duties to her sister, laid down her life within twenty- 
four hours after she died—undivided in death as in life. 

Across the landscape of this moving family history fall 
the bright lights and the half lights, the dimmer and the 
deeper shadows inseparable from human destiny. 

The printed word ends here, but the living story of the 
Nchrus continues. The high traditions of patriotism created 
by an illustrious father and illustrious son will be duly 
honoured by the younger generations that succeed them. 

Sarojini Naidu 
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PROLOGUE 

* No, it is not yet night, 

Two or three are still standing guard ; 

But it is growing damned dark and perhaps 
They, the watchmen, too, will be slaughtered 
Before they see the morning/' 

Pierre Van Paassln 


August gth 1942, at precisely 5 a.m., the Bombay 
police paid us a surprise visit, armed with warrants of arrest 
for Jawahar and Raja. After many days of strenuous 
activity, due to the meetings of the All India Congress Com¬ 
mittee, we were all rather weary and fagged out. Till late 
at night all of us had been talking and discussing recent 
happenings. At midnight our guests departed and Jawahar, 
Raja and I sat on talking for another hour. Then we went 
to bed. 

To be wakened up so early after a late night was bad 
enough, but to find the police on the doorstep was anything 
but pleasant. Fast asleep though I was when the door-bell 
rang, I woke up at once, and I did not have to be told that 
it was the police. No one else would come at that ungodly 
hour. I hurried to Jawahar’s room as I thought the warrant 
was only for him. Terribly tired, he could hardly keep his 
eyes open, nor could he collect his drowsy senses together. 
Within a few minutes the whole house was awake, and when 
we had fully realised that the inevitable had happened we 
set about helping Jawahar to get packed. 

Raja was also helping to get some books together when 
my niece Indira said: M Raja Bhai, 1 why aren’t you getting 
ready? ” I turned round sharply and asked: “ What for? ” 
“ There is a warrant for him too,” Indira told us. Somehow 
we did not imagine that anyone except the members of the 

1 Brother. ^ ~ — — 
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Working Committee would be arrested in the first round-up, 
but we were mistaken. 

So Raja also got his things together, and all too soon they 
were ready to go. We bade farewell to them and they were 
escorted to their respective cars by the police officials; 
Jawahar to an unknown destination and Raja to Yeravda 
Central Prison, Poona. We waved good-bye and returned 
to the flat, wondering what the future had in store for all of 
us this time. 

We had many guest^staying with us then and the flat 
was full to overflowing. Only two persons had gone away 
and yetxverything seemed changed. Something was lacking, 
something vital had gone which seemed to have made the 
place alive before and left it barren and deserted now. For 
days the house had been full of people coming and going, 
and the stream of visitors continued now in an ever-increas¬ 
ing number. Friends, relations and war correspondents of 
all kinds and descriptions hovered around for details of the 
arrests. Sjjll we missed those who had gone away and our 
thoughts were with them constantly. 

Many a time the same thing had happened but one could 
not get accustomed to it. Each time it left one a little be¬ 
wildered and a little lonely. 

For a year now, those near and dear to me have been 
away, imprisoned behind grim walls and iron bars. Even a 
sight of them has been denied. But their absence, though 
creating a great void in my life, does not make me despair 
or falter, I am convinced that the cause for which they have 
been incarcerated is a just and right one, and that they must 
suffer for it is inevitable, 

A year is not a very long time in the life of an individual, 
much less in the life of a nation. But sometimes the year 
lengthens itself out, and each month seems to be an enormous 
period of time. I haye experienced several great movements, 
and who knows h<$w many more one may still have to face* 

rr 
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Throughout all these years not only I, but countless numbers 
of our comrades, have gone through periods of varying 
emotions. We have experienced moments of great exulta¬ 
tion and moments of great depression. Sometimes we have 
been surrounded by shadows and darkness, unable to find a 
way out. At other times streaks of light have pierced the 
darkness that enveloped us, and given us new hope and 
courage to carry on with our struggle. 

During all these months of chaos and loneliness many 
memories have come crowding intp my mind. Just to keep 
my mind occupied I started scribbling them down and 
gradually these memories and reminiscences have taken the 
shape of a book. Writing it, I have re-lived many of the 
days of my childhood and onwards. They have been both 
pleasant memories and sad ones, and I have laughed as well 
as wept over many an incident of days gone by. They have 
given me some pleasure, a great deal of peace, and often a 
little heartache. 

During my childhood I had a serene, peaceful life. We 
were a small compact family and our little world was a happy 
one, untouched by sorrow or hardships. Gradually our lives 
had to undergo many changes but we remained together, 
so nothing mattered. As lime passed, force of circumstances 
made us scatter. But life went on, and we continued to ad apt 
ourselves to new ways and new methods, and to fortifj^pur- 
selves mentally and physically to face whatever might come 
our way. 

A few months ago I wrote to Jawahar ‘somewhere in 
India, 5 and commented on all the changes that had taken 
place in our family during the last fifteen years. His reply 
gives a vivid picture of all that affected us. Yet, in spite of 
the odds we have had to fight against, we do not regret any¬ 
thing. He writes: 

“ You write of 1928 and of our compact family then: 

now many of our loved ones arc dead and the others 
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scattered and isolated, unable even to sec each other. That 
lesson repeated in each generation has to be learnt by 
each generation through personal experience. Integration 
follows disintegration, but each integration is perhaps on 
a higher level than the previous one, for it carries sub¬ 
consciously somewhere the memory of past successes and 
failures. The burden of the past pursues us, and yet it is 
both a burden and an inspiration, for it drags us down and 
at the same time pushes us on. Sometimes wc leel vital 
and youthful and full of energy; at other times thousands 
of years weigh us down and we feel old and a little weary 
at this long and interminable pilgrimage. Both are part of 
us and make us what we are, and out of that ceaseless in¬ 
termingling and conflict something new is always arising^ 
We, who are children of ancient civilisations with hun¬ 
dreds of passionate generations behind us with all their 
struggles and contentment, their dynamics and statics, 
feel this more than people of a later day who have not 
these complex pasts pursuing them, We have much that 
gives an equilibrium to the mind and spirit, a calm and 
unhurried outlook on life which refuses to get flurried and 
flustered at changing events. That, essentially, is the hall¬ 
mark of ancient culture; it is that, that China has in 
abundant measure; it is this, I believe, that India also 
possesses. And because of this, it will be well with India. 

u When I was a child, I remember our family, con¬ 
sisting of twenty persons or more, all living together as 
joint families do. I saw that large family disintegrate 
and then each part form itself into a nucleus of integ¬ 
ration ; and yet silken bonds of affection and common 
interests joined those separate parts, and there was always 
an integration of the large whole. That process continues, 
and normally you would hardly notice it, but when events 
hasten it there is a shock. Think of what happened in 
China during the past five years and of the cataclysm that 
has overwhelmed hundreds of thousands of families. Yet 
the nation lives, more vital than ever, and individuals arc 
bom and grow and carry on the tradition of the race and 
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humanity in spite of war and catastrophe. I sometimes 
feel that we in India would be the better for some such 
mass experience. Anyway, we are having our own expe¬ 
rience and thus building up slowly but surely a new 
nation.” 


*4 
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Verse, a bieeze 3 mid blossoms stiaymg 
Wheie hope clung feeding like a bee 
Both were mine I Life went a-maytng 
With Nature, Hope and Poesy 
When / was young/’ 

Coleridge 


X was born in the sacred City of Prayaga, or Allahabad, as 
it is now known, on a bitterly cold morning in November 
1907. The entire household, it appears, was awake all 
night, and there was much anxiety. My mother was hav¬ 
ing rather a bad time. The anxiety passed. I was bom, a 
big, fat, healthy infant, quite oblivious that I had almost 
cost my frail little mother her life in the very process of 
coming into this world. For weeks afterwards my mother 
hoveredjaetween life and death, while under the tender care 
of nurses and relations I thrived as a normal baby should. 

Mother recovered slowly, but remained a semi-invalid 
for a long time, and was hardly ever well enough to look 
after me. So I continued .to be cared for by nurses andhan 
aunt of mine. When I was about three years old the English 
governess, who looked after my sister Swarup, took charge 
of me also. My brother Jawahar is eighteen years older 
than I, and my sister seven years older; so I grew up 
almost like an only child, with little companionship, and not 
much in common with my brother or sister. I did not even 
have the chance to know my brother, as he was away in 
England when I was bom. I first made. mv acquaintance 
with him when I was five years old! 

By the time I was born my father had already made a 
name for himself as a great lawyer and was a wealthy man. 
Father bought Anand Bhawan, our home, when Jawahar 
was ten years old. The site on which it stands is supposed 

IS 
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to be very .sacred as it is presumed to have been the place 
where Rama and Bhaiat 1 met when the former returned 
from his fourteen years’ exile. Nearby is the Bharadwaj 
Ashram, where in ancient days there used to be a University 
and which is still a place of pilgrimage. 

Our house always attracted crowds, especially during the 
great Kumbh Mela , 2 held every twelve years in Prayaga. 
Hundreds of thousands of people flocked to the sacred city 
to bathe in the sangam .* During this time the crowds that 
c ame to see our house were so large that it was impossible 
to control them, and they used to scatter all over the com¬ 
pound, where they rested and passed the time* Every year 
smaller crowds came on their pilgrimage to attend Magh 
MelaJ Few returned to their villages or towns without see¬ 
ing our home. They came partly because it was a sacred 
site and partly through curiosity, to have a look at the people 
they had heard so much about, like father and Jawahar. I 

Anand Bhawan is a large, rambling house with big 
verandahs all around and a huge garden. On one side of the 
house was a lawn, at the back a fruit garden; in front was 
a long stretcfTof another garden with a summer house and 
a tennis court. Inside the summer house was an igjage of 
Shiva, placed high on large stones piled one on top of the 
other to make it look like a miniature mountain. From 
Shiva’s head a tiny stream trickled down into a pool at the 
foot of it, and lovely flowers grew all around. In summer 
this place was delightfully cool, and I loved it. Later on, 
when our new house was built, the summer house was de¬ 
molished, as it obstmeted the new building* 

1 Rama is the kinfj in the Indian epic Ramayana, and is ihc Indian 
traditional conception of the ideal king. He went into voluntary exile 
as the xesult of a vow taken by his father Bhaiat, his stcp-biother, who 
was devoted to Rama, icigned as Regent, declining to accept the thionc 
and ruling in Rama's name duiing the exile period. 

Festival held once in 15 yeais, when laige ciowds collect at the 
junction of the Ganges and the Jumna rivers, 

3 Junction or union. 

4 Festival of the same kind as Kumbh on a smallei scale 
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Father had many horses, dogs, cars and carriages, and 
was very fond of hunting and riding. I used to love stroll¬ 
ing around the stables and looking at the horses. I had my 
own pony—a beautiful snow-white creature for whom 
many people had offered father large sums of money, but 
which father would not sell. T did not have him for 
long, for one day he died in his stable —bitten by a snake. 
It was a terrible tragedy for me as I loved him dearly, and 
for many weeks I grieved over his loss. 

During my childhood we alm ost .al ways had relations 
staying with us. Sometimes there were children too, and I 
enjoyed having them as playmates. I marvelled at mother, 
who even from her sick bed looked after all the people in 
the house; and father, who, in spite of all his work, found 
time to spend a few minutes with each of us and to see that 
we were all comfortable and happy. He was like a shepherd 
who, though apparently unconcerned, kept a vigilant eye on 
all his flock, and he did it to perfection. 

Some years before I was bom, there had been a little son 
who had not lived, and mother had never reconciled herself 
to his loss. When I was born my mother was sorely dis¬ 
appointed at my being a girl, but to father it made little 
difference. I had a strange and lonely childhood, with few 
playmates. Adhering to strict'rules and regulations, every 
minute of my life was planned for me from the time I woke 
up to the time I went to bed. I resented it very much, more 
so because other children I knew were allowed more freedom 
by their parents and had no governess to lay down hard and 
fast rules. I resented the authority which my governess exer¬ 
cised over me and very often I disobeyed her, for I was not 
only stubborn, but had rather a wild temper which more 
often than not got the better of me. I was easily roused, but 
my temper seldom lasted for long and held no malice, but it 
frequently led me into a great deal of trouble. 

For me, to be punished, locked up alone or to be deprived 
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of supper was a frequent occurrence; but it rarely happened 
to my sister. She was always obedient and docile, most prob¬ 
ably because it was less troublesome to obey than to disobey. 
Yet in spile of my resentment and my tantrums, I loved my 
governess deeply and I knew she was very fond of me too. 

As a child I saw very little of my parents. Father was 
always very busy and I saw him only for a short while in 
the mornings and again in the evenings. I saw mother more 
often, but did not have much to do with her. When she was 
well she could never sit quietly, and always had to be doing 
some housework, despite an army of servants waiting to 
carry out her smallest command. I loved her very much and 
worshipped her loveliness, but many a time my childish 
heart grieved because I felt she did not care for me as much 
as I should have liked. 

Jawahar, my brother, was her favourite and she made no 
secret of her love for him. Father was no less proud and 
fond of Jawahar; perhaps he was even more so than mother, 
but he was less demonstrative about it, as he had a tremen¬ 
dous sense of justice^niiabness and he did not want any 
one of us to feel that another was a favourite. In this he 
succeeded. Yet, constantly hearing a great deal in praise of 
Jawahar, I became rather jealous of him, and was not sorry 
that he was away from home. 

My sister Swarup was very lovely and was spoilt by every¬ 
body, but somehow I was never jealous jjf fier. I took it 
for granted that anyone so beautiful should naturally" be 
made much of, and was exceedingly fond of her. 

My childhood was one of dock-like regularity. I started 
the day by going for a ride every morning, which I loved and 
still enjoy to this day. Father was a fine horseman and had a 
good stable. All three of us, Jawahar, Swarup and I, learnt 
to ride almost as soon as we learnt to walk and we were all 
very fond of it, though we rarely get a chance to ride now. 
After my ride I had lessons with my governess in a corner 
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of our enormous garden. The whole morning thus passed 
until lunch time. After lunch 1 had to rest, a most annoying 
process—then a piano lesson and some more lessons to end 
up with. In the evening wc went out for a drive every day, 
in a carriage drawn by two Burmese ponies which were the 
pride of my father’s heart. 

For the rest, the evenings were usually dull. Cinemas 
were not in fashion as they are to-day and I was very rarely 
permitted to see a film. An occasional visit to a circus or a 
fair was considered more than enough. To-day my own 
little sons, seven and eight years old, know more about both 
Indian and American films than I knew at the age of twelve. 

Sometimes I had a few friends to play with but not often. 
So I amused myself roaming about the spacious grounds of 
our home, wondering a great deal about life in general* and 
always keeping my thoughts to myself. For I had learnt at an 
early age that ** children should be seen and not heard, and 
being inquisitive and asking too many questions was a sign 
of bad manners.” So I found that although my head was 
full of hundreds of questions that I was aching to ask, I 
did not have the chance to do so, 

Swarup was five years old when she went to England 
with our parents, and it was there that father engaged our 
governess, Miss Hooper. She was a very fine person, with 
extremely good qualifications, and came from a very good 
family. She belonged to the old school which believed in 
stem discipline and implicit obedience. Swarup was easy to 
handle, but I had inherited all the stubbornness not only of 
my father but of a long line of ancestors, and was quite a 
problem. Punishments, even severe ones, would not induce me 
to give in, and yet a gentle reproof was often sufficient to make 
me ashamed of myself and be only too eager to do as I was 
asked. Unfortunately reproofs were rare and punishments 
frequent. Thus I grew up from a lonely child into an awk¬ 
ward and shy girl, longing to be taken notice of. I hungered 

ig. 
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for knowledge, but nevei seemed able to attain it except in 
the conventional way. My parents remained more or less 
strangerh to me, and my brother I did not know at all. My 
sister was the only person with whom I cam c into contact 
daily, apart from my governess whom I adored and hated 
by turns. 

The first great event in my life was the return of my 
brother from England in 19112. He was a complete stranger 
to me, and though I felt no joy at the prospect of his home¬ 
coming, I was curious to see what he was like. Weeks before 
his arrival my parents were busy making preparations to 
welcome home their son and heir. Mother was unable to 
conceal her joy and lived in a fever of excitement—she 
rushed backwards and forwards all day long, seeing that all 
was in perfect order for the beloved son. I remember how 
happy she looked during these days—how her face glowed 
with a radiance I had never seen before. It irritated me some¬ 
times beyond measure that my mother should dote thus on 
a mere son. To-day I understand so well how she felt at that 
time. Even my sister flitted about the house with an air of 
eager expectancy which was most exasperating to me. I 
made up my mind to dislike Jawahar thoroughly. 

At last the great day arrived and the atmosphere of sup¬ 
pressed excitement throughout the house affected even me, 
but only with more curiosity. It was summer and we were 
in the hill station, Mussoorie. At the expected hour we heard 
horses 5 hoofs clattering up the drive, and everybody ran out¬ 
side to meet Jawahar. My heart sank a little when I saw a 
handsome young man, so very like mother to look at, ride 
up towards us. He jumped down from his horse. First he 
embraced mother, then greeted all the others in turn. I 
stood at a distance, trying to make up my mind whether or 
not to like the new brother who had suddenly descended on 
us. While many thoughts crowded in my mind I was lifted 
djfr Jawahar’s arms and heard him say, u So this is the baby 

20 
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sister? She is quite a little lady now.” He kissed me and put 
me down as abruptly as he had picked me up —then forgot 
all about me the very next minute. 

The first few months of' our acquaintanceship were any¬ 
thing but pleasant. Jawahar was an awful tease, and when 
he had nothing to do he spent his ti mjg plaving_pra nks on 
me. He made me do all sorts of things I most disliked or 
feared. When I least expected it he would shower me wilh 
gifts and be exceedingly sweet, so that it was not possible 
to remain annoyed with him for long. Even so, I remained 
aloof and did not grow very fond of him. 

World War I did not affect my quiet and sometimes 
monotonougjife. The only change I found in our household 
was that mother went more often to clubs and sat with a lot 
of Indian and foreign women knitting things for soldiers* 
I also noticed father and Jawahar getting very agitated over 
some war news every now and then. 

In 1916 Jawahar got married. For months preparations 
had been going on, for the wedding was to be held with great 
pomp and splen dour. The house was full of jewellers, mer¬ 
chants and tailors coming in and out throughout the day, 
and Numerous clerks were busy planning out details and 
making arrangements. 

The marriage was to take place in Delhi, the bride’s home, 
and the bridegroom’s party left Allahabad a week before 
the wedding—on a day that was considered auspicious. 
Father took over a hundred guests with him and we went by 
a special train which was beautifully decorated. Hundreds 
of other guests joined us in Delhi. As even several houses 
could not hold our guests', father had tents put up for every¬ 
one, and in a week’s time a little colony of tents cropped up. 
It was called the Nehru Wedding Gamp.” 

Delhi was bitterly cold, but I loved it and had a grand 
time. Many cousins whom I had not seen before came from 
all parts of India and, I enjoyed playing with them; Each 
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day there was a party somewhere or the other, and after ten 
days the wedding party returned to Allahabad, where there 
were some more festivities. 

Jawahar made a handsome bridegroom and Kamala was 
one of the loveliest brides I have ever seen. In November 
1917 their only child, a girl, Indira, was born. 

My life was uneventful till 1917. That year my governess 
got engaged to an English friend of hers and wanted to get 
married fairly soon. All her people were in England, so 
father naturally offeied to give her away in church. I was 
greatly excited at the prospect of a wedding and at being a 
bridesmaid, but I was also unhappy at the idea of parting 
from my governess. All the things I disliked about her were 
forgotten. I only remembered the love and care she had 
lavished^on me. She had been with us for twelve long years 
and was looked upon as one of our family. We were all very 
fond of her ancTshe in her turn was devoted to us. 

The wedding day dawned and I waTmiserable. Every¬ 
thing went of beautifully and she was very pleased with all 
that father had done for her. After the wedding she left on 
her honeymoon and I was inconsSlable for days. It was the 
first heartbreak of my young**life. But the griefs of child¬ 
hood pass quickly and I got used to her absence. Soon I 
began to enjoy my newly acquired freedom, for I could do 
more or less as I liked, and was left to my own resources a 
great deal. 

I had always wanted to go to school and study with other 
children, but my father had never approved of the idea. He 
thought it was the correct thing m have lessons in solitary 
grandeur with a governess. The necessary qualifications for 
a young lady in those days were to play the piano or some 
other musical instrument, and be able to carry on a conver¬ 
sation and mix well in society. My sister had never been to 
school. She was educated at home. But I clo not think she 
ever wished to go to school, whereas I did. When our 
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governess got married I tried hard to persuade father to 
allow me to join school. At fiist he was adamant and wanted 
me to have another governess. Several of them came, but 
fortunately they did not stay. At last father gave in, very 
grudgingly, and I went to school. The school that was chosen 
for me was supposed to be just the right thing—a very select 
little place for young ladies and little gentlemen They weic 
mostly English children before I joined, but later on manv 
Indian children joined it too. 

It was the beginning of a new life for me and I enjoyed 
every minute of it. Games and studies took up all my time 
and I never had time to feel lonely any more. Life seemed 
too good to be true and some of the happiest days of my 
childhood were my schooldays. After a few short years 
they came to rather an abrupt end. 

And so I grew up in an atmosphere of security and peace 
in a home I adored 
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k- 7 ince the departuie of our governess Swarup had looked 
after me, as mother was too delicate to do so. She was seldom 
strict with me and usually I did just as I pleased. That was 
less trouble for her and it suited me. I was very fond of 
poetry and so was she. Many a delightful evening wc spent 
sitting in the garden, she reading out aloud and I listening to 
her with rapt attention. A bond existed between us that was 
rare and beautiful. Swarup was my guide, philosopher and 
friend during those days of my childhood. 

In 1920 my sister married. The ceremony was a very 
grand affair—performed in the correct Kashmiri style. We 
had hundreds of guests, friends and relations staying with 
us, as well as the entire Congress Working Committee, which 
was holding one of its meetings in Allahabad* J.had a gor¬ 
geous time during those days, with hardly any one to bother 
about me or tell me what to do or what not to do. I was 
unhappy at the idea of patting from mv sister, but I was 
also deligUtcd with the wedding festivities. 

It was during these days that I decided to give up eating 
meat. I was very fond of it and one day Mahadeo Bhai 
Desai (Gandhiji’s secretary) saw me having my lunch. He 
was quite upset at the sight of the different kinds of meat 
before me and there and then gave me a long sermon on 
becoming a vegetarian. I was not easily _won over, but 
Mahadeo Bhai persisted day after day, whenever he caught 
sight of me. I gave it up in the midst of all the wedding 
festivities, much to the distress of everyone except my mother. 
She was overjoyed. She disliked meat and would never 
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touch it of her own free will. During her illnesses she was 
forced to take soups or meat in some form or other. 

For three years I did not touch any meat, though l often 
longed for it. Then I went one Christmas to spend a week or 



After Swarup left home I was rather miserable and lonely. 
There was of course my sister-in-law Kamala, who was 
the same age as Swarup, and in some ways she took Swarup's 
place. It was at this time that I saw more of father and got 
to know him better. He too, guessing that 1 missed Swarup, 
gave me as much of his companionship as he could. I was 
just learning to know and love him more than I had ever 
done before when he was arrested for the first time, and our 
brief period of companionship came to an abrupt*end. 

The first time I met Gandhiji was early in 1920. He had 
come to Allahabad at father's request to have some discus¬ 
sions with him. I had heard much about 1 Bapu/ 1 as Gandhiji 
is called, but to me he seemed a mythical figure. I was very 
young and could not easily grasp all ha -stood for. I found 
his ideas rather fantastic. When I saw him for the first time I 
thought he was uninteresting. I had expected to see someone 
tall and strong, withTlashing eyes and a firm step. Instead, 
I saw a thin, almost starved-looking man, a little bent, wear¬ 
ing a loin-cloth and leaning on a stick, meek-looking and 
very gentle. I was most disappointed. Was this the little 
man, I wondered, who was going to do great deeds for our 
country and free it from foreign domination ? 

I had heard and read much about the gr ueso me details 
of Jallianwala Bagh, 2 and young though I was I wanted to 

1 Father 

2 A sqiuuc in (lie ciLy of Amulsur. Punjab, walled 011 all sides, with 
only ond ciurantc. Here, 011 13th April, 1919, an unarmed crowd had 
authored at id were being addressed by Indian leaders, when General 
Dyer and his soldier’s fired on the crowd and inuthine-gunned them, 
shooting mam as they were trying to escape over the walls. The entrance 
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take revenge. But to me revenge meant paying hack in the 
same coin, by violence and bloodshed. When I heard of 
Bapu’s ideas of non-violence I thought it was all moonshine 
and that no one, least of all a whole nation could practise it. 
There is .a stEgak of perversity in my nature and because 
nearly everyone I knew seemed to worship Bapu, and exist to 
carry out his smallest behests, T put on an appearance of 
indifference. It sorely grieved my mother. At heart I 
admired and loved Bapu, but I refused to treat him as others 
did, as a saint or a superman. 

The more I saw of him, the more 1 was dr awn towards 
him. At times he seemed to me to belong to a different 
world and yet he was very much of, this earth and could 
appreciate things that are earthly. With his gentle eyes and 
winning"mile he won me over as he did millions of others, 
not for the moment only, but for our entire lives. For alle¬ 
giance once given to Bapu, when given whole-heartedly, can 
never waver. 

In 1920 Gandhiji launched the Sdtyagraha' movement, 
and with its advent not only my life but that of our entire 
family and of hundreds of others changed completely. One 
of the items of the movement was the boycott of British 
schools. I had been so absorbed with my studies and my own 

was blocked with dead and wounded, Martial law was proclaimed, and 
all aid was pie\ented fioiu reaching Lhc wounded who Mill lay in the 
square. General Dyer later admitted defiantly that he i\as in no dangei 
from the crowd, tntu he fired and filed well, and that he would have 
fired more if he had had more ammunition, because he thought that if he 
did not do so the crowd would laugh at him. 

This incident is usually known as the Massacre ol Ann it bar. U was 
followed by a reign of terror and by incidents of ciuell) and tcrroiism 
including the torture of young schoolboys, the caging of Indian leaders, 
the infamous crawling Older, the bombing of villages and the machine* 
gunning of unarmed pcasantty. These events in the Punjab stined 
India to her depths irom one end to the other. 

fallianwala Bagh has been acquired by the Congress through lunch 
collected for the purpose, and is now a national memorial. 

1 Saiyagraha literally means adherence to truth. It is the name for 
Mahatma Gandhi’s movement of passive resistance including all its 
aspects. It is often used in the narrow sense of passive ieslstame. 
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little world that I had hardly noticed the coming storm or 
the changes that were taking place around me in my own 
home. So it came rather as a blow when father sent for me 
one day"and, having explained the situation, told me that I 
must leave school. 

I was attached to the school and had made many friends 
there. The idea of giving it up made me unhappy for a 
while, though realised that that was tTTc only right thing to 
do. It was not opportune to join another school just then, 
so father arranged for tutors to come and teach me at home. 
For weeks I was unsettled and unhappy, having nothing much 
to do; but life moved fast in those days and soon I also was 
caught in the whirlpool of events that wcic to change the 
very face of our country. 

Something new happened every day to transform my once 
dull and monotonous life of strict routine into an ever- 
changing and exciting day-to-day existence, never knowing 
what was going to happen next. Jawahar wanted to join 
Gandhiji. My father wanted to think over all the pros and 
cons before he took the plunge. Jawahar’s mind, however, 
was made up, and he pledged himself to the Satyagraha 
movement. 

He did not do it without a great mental conflict. Jawahar 
felt that Satyagraha under Gandhi ji*s leadership was the only 
way to attain freedom. But it was no easy task to get father 
to give unqualified consent to his joining Bapu. Father did 
not take to Gandhijfs ideas quickly, and though he had given 
much consideration to the proposed movement he did not 
like it very much. He did not then see any sense in going to 
prison, and neither did he like the idea of Jawahar courting 
arrest/ The pilgrimage to prison had not yet begyn. Father 
loved Jawaiiar deeply and the very idea of his son having to 
suffer hardships and go to prison was far from pleasant. 

For many days a conflict took place in the minds of both 
father and son. There were long discussions and sometimes 
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heated words. Both spent tortured days and nights trying 
each in his own way to convince the other. Father was 
distressed at Jawahar’s determination to follow Bapu. We 
discovered later that he used to try sleeping on the floor to 
find out what it felt like, for he thought that that was what 
Jawahar would have to do in jail. 

These were most unhappy days for all of us, especially 
for mother and Kamala, who could not bear to see father 
and son torn by politics and endless arguments. The atmos¬ 
phere was tense all the time, and one hardly dared to utter 
a word for fear of rousing lather’s anger or irritating 
Jawahar. 

The happenings in the Punjab and the tragedy of Jallian- 
wala Bagh, however, brought father round to a great extent 
to Jawahar’s way of thinking. It was then that his son’s 
unswerving purpose and complete faith in the cause of 
Satyagraha , as well as the great love he bore his only son, 
brought conviction to father. He decided to throwjn his 
lot with Jawahar and follow Gandhiji. But before doing so 
he gave up his large practice at the Bar. This changed our 
way of living, which until then had been o ne of e ase and 
luxury, to one of simplicity and often a little hardship. 

Father earned a considerable income at the Bar, but he 
spentlavisbly, neverjioarding money for a rainy day. When 
he gave up his practice we immediately had to effect certain 
changes in the household, as it was not possible to live as we 
had been doing with no income at all. The first thing father 
did was to sell his horses and carriages. It was not easy for 
him to do this for he loved his horses dearly and was proud 
of them—but it had to be done. Then we had to dismiss 
quite a fe w.of the reti nue of servants and to cur tai l expenses 
in every direction. There were no more banquets; only one 
cook instead of two or three, and no more smart butlers with 
numerous bearers as their satellites. All our lovely Dresden 
and Venetian china and glass, and many other articles both 
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expensive and beautiful, were sold off, and we had to get used 
Lo fewer servants and less of the luxuries of daily life. I was 
too young really to mind, but it must have been very hard 
for the others, especially my parents. 

Just before these changes occurred in our lives a curious 
incident happened. We had many outhouses behind our 
house where coal, wood and other things used to be stored. 
A huge cobra used to live in one of them where the wood 
was kept. Ever since I could remember it had been there. It 
molested no one and the servants went there unhesitatingly, 
even late at night. Often the cobra could be seen gliding 
away along the garden or round about the outhouses. 
No one was scared or bothered about it. The popular super¬ 
stition was that so long as it was there, guarding the interests 
of (he family, no harm could come to our house; wealth 
and prosperity would be ours. 

Some time in 1920, just before father gave up his practice, 
a new servant, who did not know of the existence of the 
cobra, saw it one evening. He was thoroughly scared, and 
together with some others he killed it. All our old servants 
were horrified, and so was mother, but the deed was done. 
Soon after, changes took place. Our luxurious home turned 
into a much simpler abode, and Jawahar and father went to 
prison. The servants attributed our bad luck, as they called 
it then, to the death of the cobra. 

For father non-co-operation meant a complete break with 
his old way of life, and an effort to refashion it at the age 
of sixty. It meant a break not only with professional and 
political colleagues, but also with life-long friends, who 
could not see eye to eye with him or Bapu. It meant giving 
up marly comforts. But once father was convinced that the 
path he had chosen was the right one he threw in his lot 
whole-heartedly and never gave the past a thought. 

Father and Jawahar became more and more immersed 
in politics. Our home, where life had run so smoothly before, 
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was now always in a state of chaos. Many Congress workers 
came from all parts of the country to stay a few days and 
discuss matters. Meetings were held almost daily and there 
was a never-ending stream of people in and out of the house. 
I had always been used to a great many people visiting my 
parents, but they were of a different type. They came in 
smart cars or carriages drawn by lovely horses, each vying 
with the other in showing off their pomp and splendour. 
After the movement started quite a few of our wealthy 
friends kept away x and where one had seen riches and wealth 
before, one now saw khadi-c tad J men and women, simple and 
humble. Each one bore within his or her heart an undaunted 
courage, an unconquerable determination to serve and free 
his country and, if need be, die for it. 

In 1921 matters came to a head and the British Govern¬ 
ment started its campaign of wholesale arrests. Our people 
were prepared for it and rallied in their thousands. Prison 
until then" was something vague and unknown, though 
very soon it was to become a second home to many of them 

At this time the then Prince of Wales came to India and 
was due to visit Allahabad also. A few days before he came 
my father received a communication from the District Mag¬ 
istrate of Allahabad informing him that the use of his 
grounds, the closing of the gates at a given time, admission 
of visitors, etc., would be regulated and controlled. Father 
replied saying that the Magistrate had no authority over his 
property and he would make such use of it as he thought 
lawful and proper. Father assured him that as a non-co¬ 
operator he would see to it that no harm befell the Prince of 
Wales during his visit to Allahabad. For this assurance he 
was rewarded by being arrested. One evening we heard that 
there was going to be a general round-up and that all the 
leaders and prominent workers were going to be arrested. 

1 khadi , handspun. 
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That same evening—it was the 6th December 1921—the 
police paid their first visit to Anand Bhawan, with warrants 
for the arrest of father and Jawahar. Since then they have 
come quite frequently, either to arrest some member of our 
family or to search the house for imaginary banned literature. 
More often they came to confiscate our cars and relieve us 
of a lot of surplus furniture in realisation of fines. 

The arrival of the police that evening caused quite a stir 
in our household. Some of the old servants were most mdig- 
nant and wanted to beat up the police and throw them out of 
the compound. But mother told them not to b ehave stup idly. 
We were all distressed at the suddenness of tFuTarrests—all 
but father and Jawahar. he idea of our loved ones being 
put behind prison bars worried us. "We did not know what 
hardships were in store for them. It was hardest of all for 
my mother, to whom the past few months of constant change 
had been a sort of nightmare which she had not quite 
fathomed. But she was a brave wife and a still braver mother. 
On no account would she allow the others to sec how wretched 
she felt at that moment. 

Father and Jawahar got ready and bade us farewell. 
Then, entering the police car, they were driven a way to the 
District Jail. Mother and Kamala smiled bravely as they 
parted from their husbands, but though their smiles were 
courageous there was sadness and loneliness in their hearts. 
We turned back into the house when the car was out of sight, 
but the home that a moment ago had been so full of life 
suddenly became quiet and bereft of all joy. 

Father, Jawahar and others were tried on the 7th Decem¬ 
ber 1921, before the District Magistrate. The Government 
Advocate who opened the case for the prosecution was an 
Indian, a very old friend and comrade of father’s. He did 
not have the courage to refuse to prosecute father or to resign 
his job, but I have never seen a man lo okqi orc ashamed or 
nervous than he did during the trial. Throughout he kept 
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his eyes aveited and never once looked straight at lather. He 
conducted the proceedings in a low, almost inaudible voice. 
Before that he used to meet fathci almost every day— 
shared his hospitality and enjoyed af the privileges of a 
friend. But all this was forgotten when father was arrested. 
Father and Jawahar were both sentenced to six months 1 
simple imprisonment. Father sent Tfie following message 
to his.comrades after he was sentenced. 

“ Having served you to the best of my ability whilst 
working amongst you, it is now my high privilege to serve 
the motherland by going to jail with my only son. I am 
fully confident that we shall meet again at no distant date 
as free men. I have only one parting word to say—con¬ 
tinue non-violent non-co-operation without a break until 
Swaraj is attained. Enlist as volunteers in your tens and 
hundreds and thousands. Let the march of pilgrimage 
to the only temple of liberty now existing in India, viz., 
the jail, be kept in an uninterrupted stream—swelling in 
strength and volume as each day passes. Adieu.” 

This was the beginning of a new life—a life of uncer¬ 
tainty, of sacrifice, of heartache and sorrow. Everything 
seemed*worthwhile when the cause we were fighting for was 
such a great and noble one. Each one of us hated parting 
from father and Jawahar, but we were proud of them for 
doing their duty and standing by their country in her hour 
of need. 

After father and Jawahar were taken away we received 
frequent visits from the police. It became quite a habit with 
them to come every few days and nose around the whole 
house. Every time they came they attached some piece of 
furniture or other movable objects in lieu of a fine. They 
were not very particular about what they took, and it did 
not appear to hurt their conscience at all to take away a 
carpet ^orth several thousands of rupees along with other 
things, when all they had to realise as fines wa$ five iJfedred 
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rupees. At first I used to boil with anger and resentment. 
Later on I got used to it. 

While father and Jawahar were in jail the Congress was 
held in Ahmedabad. Gandhiji was then out of jail and he 
asked mother and Kamala to attend the session. So we de¬ 
cided to go, mother, Kamala, her little daughter Indira, 
and I. Some of our cousins, whose husbands were also in 
jail, accompanied us. We travelled third-class for the first 
time. It was a novel experience^ although later qp we got 
used to it. The journey was far from comfortable SScT it 
was very long. But it was interesting and I enjoyed it. It 
was an education in itself, and fpr the first time I realised 
how deep-rooted was the faith and affection that the 
masses had for Gandhiji and other Congress leaders. At 
each and every station, no matter how late or how early the 
hour, large crowds surrounded our compartment. They 
loaders with flowers and food and tried to show in a hun¬ 
dred simple ways that they appreciated the sacrifices that the 
leaders were making to win Swai aj { for the people. I mar¬ 
velled at the faith of the masses, at the great love they 
showered on us, because they believed we were helping to 
free them from the foreign yoke. Unquestioningly and un¬ 
hesitatingly they were willing to leave the shaping of their 
destinies in the hands of one little man. And this inan was 
Gandhiji. 

So after an unforgettable journey we reached Sabarmati 
Ashram of which we had heard so much, but knew so little. 
Gandhiji gave us a most affectionate welcome and, after 
inquiring about father’s and Jawahar’s health, he asked 


1 Literally sell-rule. The word is used for India's goal of indepen¬ 
dence. It connotes more than what is conveyed by the English term 
independence as applied to a nation, lor it includes democratic self- 
determination and the continuance of the people's choice in the affairs 
of the country. It is licher in its connotation than either independence 
or self-determination, or the two words put together, and is understood 
by the masses of India in its full context. 




someone to show us to our rooms. We stayed in a sort of 
hostel for students, very bare and unadorned and not too com¬ 
fortable. We had to sleep in a large room all together and only 
mother had a room to herself. It was very cold in December, 
but we had to get up at 4 a.m, to attend prayers, then bathe, 
wash our own clothes, and spend some time with Bapu. 
Then we did what we liked for the rest of the day. Waking 
up so early was rather a difficult task for the first few days. 
But it was worth the trouble, for the prayers held daily on 
the banks of the Sabarmati were very beautiful and I did not 
like to mi® a single one. 

The Ashram was composed of several small cottages scat¬ 
tered about. The main central cottage belonged to Bapu. 
Others'were occupied by Mahadco Desai and nephews of 
Gandhiji and other workers. Several families shared a cot¬ 
tage. Usually everyone slept on the floor, which was not at 
all to my liking, though I soon got used to it. The food we 
had was very simple, much too simple in fact. It had no 
masalas , l no ingredients to make it tasty; it was simply 
boiled. We found it very difficult to eat at first. I was per¬ 
petually hungry and looked forward to going home and 
having a square meal. 

We had to wash our own clothes at the Ashram. It was 
no joke washing thick khadi, and in those days the saries we 
wore were terribly coarse. Mother and an elderly cousin of 
mine were given a young boy to do their washing for them, 
but the rest of us had to do it ourselves. The first few 
attempts were none too successful, but by the time we were 
ready to return home some of our party had become quite 
adept at washing clothes. I was not one of them. 

We stayed in Ahmedabad for a fortnight and then 
returned home. We had almost the same experience coming 
back as we had had on our way there. Living at the Ashram 


1 Condiments 
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and being able lo sec quite a lot of Bapu was a grand expe¬ 
rience and one that will remain fresh in my memory always. 
Quite a few people used to come to Bapu and ask him to solve 
their personal problems. It was hardly fair of them to have 
done so, and I never understood why Bapu took it upon 
himself to give them advice on personal problemsHffltliings 
did not work out as expected poor Bapu was blamed. 

Father and Jawahar had been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment the first time. Soon after our return from 
Ahmedabad Jawahar was released, after serving only three 
months of his sentence. He did not remain free very long, 
for in six short weeks he was back in jail. .Since then going 
in and out of jail has become what may seem an incurable 
habit with most of the members of my family. ^ 

Life went on thus, day after day and month after month. 
J studied at home. Apart from paying frequent visits to the 
jails wc did not travel much. In 1923 all political prisoners 
were released, and it was good to-havc father and Jawahar 
home again and to hear father’s infectious laughter ringing 
through the house which had been silent for so long. Once 
again there came about sortie semblance of a normal life 
at Anand Bhawan. 
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J awahar was arrested in Nabha State towards the end of 
1923. Soon after his release, when he returned home, he 
developed typhoid, andTor a month or more was dangerously 
ill. When he recovered we breathed a little more freely. 

There was now a "break in the usual journeys to prison and 
we were able to see a little more of each other. It was at the 
conclusion of the Gaya Congress that father, together with 
C. R. Das, conceived the idea of the Swaraj Party.' The first 
meeting of the party was held at Anand Bhawan. C. R. Dps 
became the President and father was the General Secretary. 

In June 1925 C. R. Das died, and father became President. 
C. R. Das was not only a trusted colleague of father’s but a 
very dear friend, and his death was a great shock. Father 
was busy with the Assembly, where as leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion and of the Swaraj Party he had his work cut out for 
him. In March 1926, father led the walk-out of the Swaraj 
Party from the Assembly at its Delhi Session in obedience to 
the Party mandate, which arose out of the Government’s 
attitude over certain reforms. Father’s speech on this occa¬ 
sion was superb. 

Often, during those days, I used to visit him for a week or 


1 In 19*4 Congicss mnnbeizi of the Indian Legislative Asscmbh 
returned to the Assembly afiei a three-year period ot abstention and 
non-co-operation, to tollow a piogramme there of Parliamcntaiy agita¬ 
tion and opposition, This gioup was not officially Lhe Congress Pam 
as to-day. It constituted itself as the Swauij Party under the leadership 
of the late Pandit Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, the then leader oi 
Bengal 
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so in Delhi and attend the meetings of the Assembly. I was 
exceedingly proud of father, looking very dignified and 
aristocratic in his spotless white khadiJ I admired the way 
he handled difficult problems and the many questions put to 
him duiing the session. He was stern and uncompromising 
when it came to giving in on anything after his party had 
once come to a decision on it. Sometimes he took his col¬ 
leagues to task unmercifully, as it seemed to me, for some 
eiTor committed or foi some weakness that should not have 
been exhibited. In spite of his i athcr autoccatie-Jbehaviour, 
those who knew and understood him loved and admired him 
greatly. His enemies feaied him and preferred to keep out of 
his way. — 

I liked attending these Assembly Sessions when a heated 
debate was on. Sometimes when father gave * At Homes * 
or dinners in Delhi, I used to act hostess for him in the absence 
of mother. I enjoyed helping to receive his guests. 

My husband’s uncle, Kasturbhai Lalbhai, a well-known 
millowner, was also a member of the Assembly in those days; 
and Raja, my husband, used to stay with him sometimes. 
Raja claims to have met me there once and to have 
decided then that he would marry me! Unfortunately, I 
do not remember having met him, a point whicE even now 
annoys Raja. I am not sorry, however, llial he made up his 
mind to many me—almost eight years before we got married. 

Towards the end of 1925 Kamala fell seriously ill. For 
many years she had been ailing and haTcaused Jawahar and 
my parents considerable anxiety. The doctors advised taking 
her to SwitzerlancTror treatment. In March 1926 Jawahar 
sailed for Europe, taking his wife and daughter Indira with 
him. With them also went my sister Swarup and her husband 
Ran jit. They were going on, a vacation which they had 
planned long ago. 

Father had also planned to go to Europe in June of the 
same year and I was to accompany him. He had had no 
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holiday foi man> \ears, and with all the stienuous work he 
had been doing he felt he needed a little change and rest. 

Unfortunately, at the last moment, he had to cancel his 
passage, as a very important case that had been pending in 
the Courts could not be postponed to a later date.. He had 
accepted this case while he was still practising at the Bar. 
Much as he disliked to re-appear in Court, he had to stand 
by his old clients. 

After father had given up pi actice many of his old clients 
continued to come, begging him to mal^an exception in 
their case, but father always refused. The exorbitajjUfees 
they offered did not move him. Once a client came with a 
lakh oPrupees as fees for a case in whichTie wanted father 
to appear. Scornfully my father looked at it and then, look¬ 
ing at me as I stood nearby, he said, “ Well, Beti, do you 
think it would be right for me to accept this case ? ” I did 
not know what to say and hesitated for a few seconds. 

I knew father had very little money then and the sum 
would have come in very handy, but it did not seem right. 
So I merely said, u No, father, I don’t think you should/’ 
He gave my hand ti quick clasp as though he was proud of 
my decision and turning to his old client said, u I’m sorry. 
You see even my daughter objects/ 5 I had a feeling later on 
that father asked me just to see whether I would prove to be 
the kind of daughter he wanted me to be, or whether 
I would succumb to temptation and prove unworthy of 
him. *** 

1 had never been away from home without my family, 
nor had I tiavclled alone. So father did not know what to 
do, to let me go alone to Europe or to cancel my passage also 
He talkecUhe matter over with me and said I could do as I 
liked. I hesitated and was tom between two desires, I did 
not li]j0 the idea of going alone, especially as I had so looked 
forward to travelling with father, but I had a feeling that if 
I did not take my chance then, I might not get another in 
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the near future. So I decided to go, and I think it was a 
wise derision. 

Mother was most distressed and annoyed at father for 
having allowed me to decide on such a step myself. She 
thought it highly improper for a young woman to travel all 
alone to a strange country. She tried to dissuade me from 
going. I did not wish to hurt her but I waSted very much to 
go. After a great deal o? discussion I sailed for Europe— 
unchaperoned for the first time in my life—a little afraid 
and a little excited at the prospect of the new life before me. 

The first few days I was very lonely and unhappy, but J 
quickly made friends and time passed pleasantly on board 
the ship. There were some friends aboard who took it upon 
themselves to act as my guardians, I being alone and unpro¬ 
tected. Every time they saw me speak to a young man— 
there were quite a few on the boat—they gave me a lecture, 
saying it was most dangerous to become friendly with strange 
men. On the stroke of ten every night I had to go to bed. I 
submitted to this programme for a few days but later rebelled. 
There were more sermons and black looks but I survived! 

Jawahar was living in Geneva at the time and was to have 
met me at Brindisi. Having missed his train he did not 
arrive. I was overcome with a terrible sense of loneliness, 
and had it not been for some of my friends who got off 
the boat with me I should have been utterly miserable. 

Jawahar met me at Naples. We did not go straight to 
Geneva but visited Rome, Florence and other cities en route , 
I fell in love with much that I saw. I had read a great deal 
about Rome, Florence and other towns. The greatness of 
ancient Rome always thrilled me. It was during this trip 
that I saw a lot of Jawahar? whom I found an ideal com¬ 
panion and a most delightful guide. He was no longer the 
big brother of whom I*Stood greatly in awe. He vyas a 
beloved companion, and the few days we spent together sight¬ 
seeing were very happy indeed. 
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In Geneva we had a flat. I had never lived in anything 
so small before and was rather thrilled with it. But the 
novelty soon passed. I liked it less and less and missed the 
large rooms and spacious grounds of Anand Bhawan more 
and more. 

About a week after my arrival Jawahar presented me with 
a map of Geneva and an English-French Dictionary, as 
well as a book containing bus and tram coupons. I was told 
that that was all I required to get along by myself and the 
sooner I started doing things on my own the better it would 
be for me. I was also told that as Kamala was unwell I should 
have to do the housekeeping. Though I did not find it very 
easy at first, it was good training and I soon got^used to it. 
I knew very little French in thosedays and the little which I 
had learnt at school was as good^as not knowing any at all. 
I was rather taken aback by my brother’s ultimatum but I 
knew it was no go od ar fuing with him. So I meekly sub¬ 
mitted and tried to mate the b^sj of a bad job. 

The very first thing I did was to start learning French from 
a young and charming Swiss girl, who later on became a very 
dear friend of mme. Our maid, Marguerite, initiated me 
into the mysteries of housekeeping and we got on well to¬ 
gether. Life was not so difficult as I had at firsl imagined 
though a minor crisis would develop now and again. 

There was an International Summer School in Geneva 
and people from all parts of the world seemed to congregate 
there, especially students who had come on their summer 
vacations. There were Indians, Chinese, Ceylonese, Ameri¬ 
cans, French, German and many other nationalities. Jawa¬ 
har joined it and after some time I joined it too. I made 
many friends there. 

The lectures were given by well-known statesmen who 
were attending the sessions of tfi? League of Nations, pro¬ 
fessors from Oxford, 'Cambridge and other universities, and 
by some famous authors also. The lectures were interesting, 
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but apart from that they gave us the chance of meeting 
different types of peoples from all parts of the world. 

During week-ends the school organised excursions, and 
often Jawahar and I accompanied the others when Kamala’s 
health permitted our leaving her. On one of these excur¬ 
sions we had decided to go to a mountain called the Col de 
Voza. We were a very merry party, mostly Americans and 
Swiss. Jawahar, a Sindhi student, and I were the only 
Indians. Our Sindhi friend was always meticulously dressed 
and somewhat conscious of it. The re st ofu s put on breeches 
and pullovers and thickTTob-nailed boots, but our friend the 
Sindhi came dressed in smart tweeds and fashionable shoes. 

We went by train, then by funicular, and then started to 
climb towards our destination. After a couple of hours of 
stiff climbing we were confronted by rain, sleet and snow, 
and got thoroughly drenched. Our Sindhi fiiend had had a 
tough time trying to climb as his shoes wou ld slip every now 
and then, not being equal to the strain of mountaineering. 
Jawahar, who never went out on excursions unless he was 
well equi pped with bandages, iodine and other necessary 
articles, suddenly brought out a pair of rope-soled shoes and 
gave them to our friend. That helped him somewhat out of 
his difficulties. 

After walking for another hour, soaked to the skin, we 
came across a hot and sunny patch of mountainside covered 
with fresh snow. Though very tired, the sight of fresh snow 
proved too tempting for some of our party, including Jawa¬ 
har. In batches of twos and threes they sat one behind the 
other, and kept sliding down the slope again and again. I 
was too tired, so I just sat and watched. 

Jawahar was preparing for yet another slide when one 
of the students, in trying to sit behind him, gave a little push 
and Jawahar started sliding down alone before he was pre¬ 
pared. At the edge of the slope was an enormous precipice 
and, unable to control himselfj Jawahar headed straight for 
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it! We all held our breath and in those few seconds I seemed 
to die a million times. Jawahar knew he was going nearer 
and yet nearer the precipice, and he tried to keep his presence 
of mind. With a superhuman effort he tried to turn himself 
on to his side, and succeeded in doing so. He landed on some 
rocks jutting out of the snow. That saved him, though his 
face and arms were badly scratched. It had all happened 
in a few minutes, but I felt terribly weak about the knees 
for hours afterwards. 

After this episode we quietly went to the hut nearby where 
a fire was burning, and gathered around it. Our Sindhi 
friend, along with the rest of us, put his smart shoes 
to dry near the fire. After some time, when he went to look 
at his shoes, he found them shrivelled up and unwearable. 
It caused him much unhappiness, more so as our thick boots 
had dried up without damage. 

Then we had some wholesome food given to us by the old 
couple who owned the place and, as we could not return 
that night, we occupied the new chalet belonging to the old 
couple. The men slept on the floor and two girls shared a 
bed, as there were not enough beds for all of us. As it was 
bitterly cold the girl with me, called Molly, suggested that 
if I held up the bed clothes she would warm the inside with 
a candle. I agreed and held up the covering while Molly 
passed the candle to and fro wanning the bed. We soon 
smelt something burning and to our horror discovered a 
hole in the sheet. We blew out the candle and cr ept in to 
the bed, thankful that we had not burnt the hut itself. Next 
day we started for home rather weary and sore and glad to 
get back. 

Sometimes I accompanied my brother on his visits to 
Romain Rolland, who lived at Villeneuve not far from 
Geneva. I also met many other famous authors, musi cians 
and scientists. Those who stan d-ou t in my memory are Ein¬ 
stein and Ernst Toller. The former I did not actually meet, 
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but he was present at a lectuie I attended given by Sir J. C. 
Bose. He sat hidden behind other people on the dais and 
no one even knew that he was there till an American student 
spotted him and passed the news around. Then there was 
a general uproar and every one clamoured to see him. After 
a great deal of persuasion he came and greeted everybody 
shyly, and seemed mo§f embairassed at the demonstration of 
affection and a dmiration. -He remained but a few seconds 
on the platform and then hurried away somewhere to the 
background. 

I met Toller in Brussels. He was not very stri king to look 
at, but had amazing eyes that seemed to read your innermost 
thoughts, and he was very charmingJaJalk to. Often his 
face would look immeasura bly^ ad. and his eyes would have 
a haunted look about them. 

Later a victim of the Nazi r6gime, Toller had to leave 
his country and seek refuge in other lands. He was a great 
writer. His two pa ssions were truth and Hpvot jpn tn thn cause 
of freedom. He was one of the most fearless men I have 
come across. If he believed in a certain thing and if his 
conscienSe told him that it was right, nothing could prevent 
him from doing it. 

Broken a nd dis illusioned, an exile from the land of his 
birth, he dSmmitted suicide and thus endedjJ^jilliant career. 
The world is alfthe poorer by his death, but neither his 
works nor Toller himself can die. They will remain im¬ 
mortal throughout the ages. 

After a few months in Geneva we went to a hill station 
called Montana. It was small, almost a village, and very 
pretty. We stayed there many months and it was there that 
I first took part in winter sports. I learnt to ski and skate 
and was fascinated by the former, at which I spent many 
delightful hours. 

While we were in Montana, Jawahar and I used to take 
trips every now and again to Paris, Belgium, Germany and 
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sometimes to England. I did not get accustomed to Eng¬ 
land but I loved France and cspeciall y_P aris. We used to go 
either for some conference or just for a short pleasure trip. At 
first Jawahar used to go alone. Later he offered to take 
me if I could be useful and act as his secretary. I was 
thrilled at the prospe£f*of going with him, but a little dis¬ 
mayed at acting as secretary, for Jawahar is a hard task¬ 
master and he hates inefficiency. However, the offer was 
too tempting and I straightaway borrowed Jawahar’s type¬ 
writer and set to work on it to equip myself for the future. 

From then onwards I accompanied him on almost all his 
trips. It was quite an education in itself, but not always so 
much fun as I had thought it would be. Jawahar never 
spared me, for he thought hard work was always good for 
one. According to him I had never done any before. He 
said I had had too easy an existence and roughing it a little 
would improve me enormously. I am sure it did. 

When Jawahar was not very busy he would take me 
round museums, art galleries and the like. Sometimes we 
trudged idong all day. Whenever I felt tired and suggested 
our talung it easy by doing the rest of our sightseeing by 
taxi, Jawahar would consent on condition that we gave up 
the idea of going to the theatre at night. He thought that 


too much luxury all at once was very bad for one. Sullenly 
I would make my choice and prefer to tramp rather than 
miss the theatre in the evening. I must admit it was good 
training, and the sort of thing I would never have gone 
through in India. At times I almost hated my brother for 
inflicting what I thought were unnecessary hardships on me. 

Wherever I went I made many friends, of all nationali¬ 


ties, mostly students and artists. I had been brought up with 
the utmost freedom and had always mixed with girls and boys 
alike. In fact I was very much of a tomboy myself and my 
mother often had to chide me for it. I never felt shy or 
awkward with the people I met. 
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I made some very good friends and we never failed to 
correspond with each other throughout the years, until a 
year aftei*tfie present war brokqjmt. After that, gradually, 
one by one, I lost trace of my friends as the Nazi hordes 
swept over their countries. I often wonder where they are 
now, whether in concentration camps or fleeing from place 
to place as helpless refugees. 1 They used to be so full of life, 
these friends of mine, so unafraid of the future which they 
thought they were going to mould into a brave new world 
of peace and plenty. But it was not to be. Their dreams were 
rudely shattered, and who knows if they will ever be re¬ 
captured. 

The happiest time I spent was in Switzerland and Paris. 
Often I have wished I could go back to those days when 
life was carefree and joyous, and meet old friends again; 
but though plans were made again and again they never 
materialised. And I never went back. 

Early in 1927 the League against Imperialism met in 
Brussels, and Jawahar was asked to attend it as the repre¬ 
sentative of the Indian National Congress. I accompanied 
him as usual. People came from all parts of the world, from 
far-off China, Java, Syria, Palestine, Africa, America and a 
great many other countries. Some of the most inspiring and 
moving speeches were made by the American and African 
Negro representatives. 

It was here that I met Virendra Chattopadhyaya, Sarojini 
Naidu’s brother, for the first time. He was popularly known 
as c Uncle Chatto 3 . An exile for a great many years from 
his motherland, having wandered alone from one country 
to another without a home or financial means, he lived a 
hand-to-mouth existence. He had not become embittered as 
many might have done. On the contrary, he always had 
a smile on his face and a word of good cheer for everybody. 

1 r lhis was written duiing the w«u, in the days of the concentration 
camps and refugees trom the Nan terroi 
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He was clever, gentle, charming, and one of the most lovable 
characteis I have ever met. I became veiy fond of him, as 
he did of me, and the moie I saw of him the more my 
iespect and admiration for him increased. 

Even when stark hunger faced him he never lost courage. 
Many a time, when all he had for his lunch was a couple 
of apples, he would insist on sharing them with some poor 
Indian student who was also hard up. When we went to 
Berlin in October 1927, we met Chatto again and saw a 
great deal of him. We had all become fond of him and he 
in turn gave us all his affection. Perhaps it was because, after 
many years, he had met some people who gave him the feel¬ 
ing of being one of their family and not an outcast. 

The evening we left Berlin he came to see us off at the 
station. Hardened though he was to loneliness and a 
wanderer’s existence he was very upset at bidding us good¬ 
bye. As he stood on the platform saying good-bye to me, his 
eyes dimmed with tears. 

“ Krishna, I wonder if it is to be au revoir or good-bye. 
I hope I shall see you again, or who knows I may even come 
up to the borders of Hindustan to have a glimpse of you.” 

I was deeply moved and almost on the verge of tears, for 
I had a feeling that I would never see him again. As the train 
moved out of the station I waved to him till I could see 
him no longer. I remember the last smile on his lips, which 
quivered though he tried not to show it. And so we parted, 
leaving him a lonely, desolate figure on the platform—we 
to our home, comfort and security, and he back to his life 
of hardship, uncertainty and loneliness. Off and on, since 
then, Jawahar and I heard from Uncle Chatto. And then 
news stopped coming. What actually happened to 
him nobody knows. Whether he is alive or dead is still a 
mystery. 

There were many other revolutionaries whom we met in 
Berlin and other cities. I loved to sit and hear stories of 
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their various activities, and was filled with deep admiration 
for their courage. They had sacrificed a great deal and suf¬ 
fered much, and on top of it financial difficulties were a 
constant problem. Yet they continued to live as best and as 
cheerfully as they could in spite of the odds against them. 
All over the world these exiles are scattered—fine men and 
brave beyond one’s imagination—and yet how many in our 
country know of them or knowing of them give them even 
a thought? 

Another very lovable and interesting person who stands 
out in my memory is Dhan Gopal Mukherji. He was a young 
Bengali author who had run away from his home in India 
and after many exciting adventures had reached America, 
which he had made his home. He had studied at college by 
working during his spare hours and thus earning his college 
fees. After leaving college he started writing books. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in India, little is known of his writings. His books, 
“ The Face of Silence,” “ Caste and Outcaste ” and “ My 
Brother’s Face,” are some of the best I have read. He also 
wrote some delightful books for children such as “ Gay 
Neck,” “ Kari the Elephant ” and many others. 

We were in Geneva when one day we received a letter 
from Dhan Gopal. It was addressed to my brother, but as 
he was in England at the time Kamala opened it. Dhan 
Gopal wanted to meet us. So Kamala wrote back saying 
Jawahar was away but he was welcome to come any time 
he liked. 

Two days later, at about five o’clock in the evening, the 
bell rang. It was the maid’s day ofij so I opened the door 
and found a young man outside. I asked him what he 
wanted and he said he had come to see Mrs. and Miss Nehru, 
I looked at him doubtfully and asked who he was. He said 
he was Dhan Gopal Mukherji. I almost collapsed because, 
for some un known reason, both Kamala and I had imagined 
him to be an oldish man with a beard and long-flowing 
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robes. But here was a very young, good-looking man with a 
broad American accent and very friendly eyes. 

Trying to hide my astonishment I let him in and went to 
inform Kamala. After a few minutes we returned to the 
living room to find Dhan Gopal on his knees trying to light 
up the fire that had died out. He got up as we entered and 
said, “ Hullo there—you folks don’t mind my making things 
a little cosier, do you ? ” He smiled, and with that smile he 
won both Kamala and me over as he did most people. 

From then onwards, life was one long surprise where 
Dhan Gopal was concerned. Sometimes he would turn up 
with flowers or fruit, sometimes with vegetables which he 
insisted on cooking in the Bengali way, but which was not 
Bengali at all. He would often take me out for walks and to 
my horror, as soon as he felt warm, he would tafejaff his 
coat and waistcoat no mattgp-where he was, bundle it under 
his arm and continue walking. He always told me that I 
was much too restless to be an Indian and that I should sit 
and meditate for half an hour each morning to gain more 
poise and calm. He had ma ny idio syncrasies, but he was the 
most lovabl e and delightfu l person I ever met. We corres¬ 
ponded for many years. 

In 1932 Dhan Gopal came to India f or a b rief visit. He 
had lost some of his youthfulness and joielZevivre. Life had 
been rather a disillusionment. He was not doing very well as 
an author and he was disappointd. Dhan Gopal had married 
an American woman and ha<f a little son Gopal who must 
now be about 25 years old. His wife was much nldy y tha n he 
and was Principal of a large girls’ school in New York. She 
was an exceedingly nice person, clever and efficient. She 
was the regular earning member of the family and I think 
it upset Dhan Gopal very much to live on his wife’s earnings. 

From 193a onwards Dhan Gopal’s letters became more 
and yet more depressing. Then they stopped, and in x 935 we 
heard he had committed suicide by hanging himself. 
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Dhan Gopal was a very dear friend of ours. His death 
came as a great blow to Jawahar, Kamala and me. We lost 
a most faithful friend, and India one of her brilliant but 
unknown sons. 

In the summer of 1927 my father came to Europe. I was 
very happy about it and so was Jawahar, as father needed 
not only a rest but a complete change of surroundings. We 
feared that something might happen at the last moment to 
prevent his coming and that once again he might have to 
cancel his trip. However, nothing happened and he wrote 
to say he had booked his passage. 

In his last letter to me before he sailed he wrote: 

“ You and Bhai (Jawahar) have both been insisting on 
my taking a holiday in Europe and at this end Swarup 
and Ran jit are doing the same and at last I find it possible 
to get away in the near future. I am a bit tired with the 
public work that I have been doing for the last seven years 
and it is disturbing to find at the end of this long period 
that I have failed to advance the cause of the country in 
any appreciable way. So I have decided to take a holiday 
and no longer deny myself the pleasure of being with all 
of you.” 

In the same letter, referring to something I had written 
about the Brussels Conference (the League against Impe¬ 
rialism), father wrote: 

“ I have received and read with pleasure your account 
of the Brussels Conference and your impressions of it. 
You seem to have turned into quite a little politician, but 
do not think that being a girl will in any way be a handicap 
to you. Many women have taken as great a part in the 
uplift of their country as any man has done and some 
have distinguished themselves much more than men. It 
is all a question of one’s feeling towards one’s country 
and how seiiously one applies oneself to the work of 
uplift. There is no bar of sex—on the contrary a deter¬ 
mined woman’s influence is much greater than a man can 
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ever exei t. So there is every chance for you. You must 
remember that true patriotism is in your blood and unless 
you actively suppress it, it is bound to assert itself sooner 
or later.” 

He arrived in September 1927. It was a joy to have him 
with us and he was delighted to be with his children after 
a year’s separation. In contrast to the time I had spent with 
Jawahar, studying, working as his secretary and being 
generally useful and helpful all round, I spent the following 
months with father in a lazy, luxurious way. I cojjfess I 
enjoyedjt thoroughly, though on the whole I am glad I did 
not have too much of it. 

We went to London together and stayed in an hotel where 
father had stayed many years ago, when he had taken Jawa¬ 
har to Harrow. After our arrival I went to the hall porter to 
ask if there were any letters for us. 

“ What name, please, Miss? ” 

” Nehru,” I said. 

For a few seconds he continued to look in the pigeon holes 
for letters, muttering “ Nehru ” to himself. Then suddenly 
he turned round to me and said, “ I knew a gentleman called 
Nehru a great many years ago, Miss. He was a very rich 
and very fine gentleman and his wife a lovely lady. Their 
young son used to go to Harrow. Could you be related to 
them, Miss ? ” 

I was rather thrilled and beaming at the astonished porter, 
I told him that my father was the same gentleman who stayed 
there once, and the other slightly bald gentleman was the 
young lad who used to go to Harrow. The old porter was 
delighted and was exceptionally attentive to us after this. 
It was remarkable the way he remembered our name after 
those many years and I was both surprised and touched by it. 

Wherever we stayed with father we were treated royally. 
No sooner did we arrive at an hotel, than the manager sent 
flowers with his compliments. He then came himself to see 
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that we were comfortable. Everyone hovered around us all 
the time and I enjoyed this change for a short while. 

Once father was going to London alone and the rest of 
us were staying on in Paris. He asked me what I would like 
from London and I told him I had wanted a short leather 
coat for a very long time. Jawahar had not thought it neces¬ 
sary, so I had not been able to get one. Father promised to 
get it for me but forgot to take my size. 

When he reached London he went to Selfridges one day 
and demanded to see the manager. The manager came, and 
father quite calmly told him that he wanted to buy a leather 
coat for his daughter. As he did not know the exact size, 
could the manager kindly arrange to have a few shop girls 
lined up, about 5 ft. 2 ins. tall, so that they could try on 
the coat°and then father could judge whether it would fit me 
or not. The manager was rather taken aback at this unusual 
request but, as fat her in sisted, he TTecided to humour him. 
Thus father bought me a lovely coat and seemed quite uncon¬ 
cerned about the method of choosing it. He did not think 
it either wrong or unusual. When he told us the story Kamala 
and I were much amused, but Jawahar was furious. He 
thought it was very wrong of father to have done such a 
thing just because he knew he could get away with it. 

In November 1927 we were all in Berlin on a short visit. 
Jawahar wanted to go to Moscow to attend the 1 oth anniver¬ 
sary celebrations of the Russian Revolution, for whicfy both 
he and father had received invitations. I was very eager to 
go too, and so was Kamala. At first father thought it was an 
unnecessary trip as we had only a week at our disposal to 
spend in Russia before we returned to Marseilles to catch 
our boat. Jawahar was keen to go and so father gaye in. All 
of us went to Moscow. It was a tiresome and uncomfortable 
journey and at times father was quite put out by it. 

Moscow look ed grim and dull and yet the men and 
women one met there, dressed in coarse simple clothes, 
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seemed to have something within them—some inner glow 
that made them interesting and pleasing to look at. They 
were full of quiet determination and a firm resolve to bear 
all suffering and sacrifices in order to make their country 
the greatest and the best in the world. 

We stayed at the Grand Hotel. It was a huge place with 
enormous rooms. All the furniture belonging to the time of 
the Czars was covered up with thick coarse cloth so that it 
had nothing of the bourgeois atmosphere about it. It was 
bitterly cold. When I rang for the maid in the morning and 
asked for some hot water for a bath, she stared at me in 
astonishment. By various signs and gestures she explained 
that I could not have all that water for a bath, and who did 
I think I was anyhow, wanting a bath ? I could have half a 
jug full of water to wash my face; and with that I and the 
others had to be content, but not so my father. Winter or sum¬ 
mer he had to have his daily bath, and Russia or no Russia he 
had no intention of changing his habits. So he insisted on 
having a hot bath, much to the annoyance of the hotel staff 

Amongst others, father was to meet Chicherin, the Foreign 
Minister, a remarkab ly clever fl .nd ghcewrj tt iar> and a great 
linguist. An appointment was fi xed and a young Russian 
came to inform father thaTKTcould meet Chicherin at four 
o’clock the next morning, as the latter was very busy right 
throughout the night. Father looked at the messenger 
incredulously as though the latter had taken leave of his 
senses, and repeated the message. The Russian nodded and 
said that father had understood correctly and'Spa.m. was 
the fixed time! Father was most annoyed and wanted to 
know what he was supposed to do till 4 a.m. As he was 
most reluctant to go at that hour, another time was fixed 
somewhere near the vicinity of one o’clock. 

The celebrations were a grand and spectacular affair. We 
were told that the march past of the Red Army was a grpat 
sight, but we missed it, as we arrived a day late. In the Red 
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Square was Lenin’s Tomb, where Lenin’s body was kept 
embalmed in a glass case. During certain fixed hours people 
were allowed to come and offer homage to the memory of 
Lenin. This they did in their hundreds, standing bare¬ 
headed in long queues in a hushed silence. Outside, two 
armed soldiers kept guard, and inside, too, there were soldiers. 
We also went and saw the tomb. Lenin looked so life-like 
that one expected him to get up and speak at any moment. 

One day there was a huge State banquet given in honour 
of all the guests of the Soviet Government. I happened to 
be seated between two Commissars with long beards and very 
impressive bearing. They were charming, and spoke fluent 
English and French. The meal was a lengthy affairT 1 was 
rather thirsty but there seemed to be nothing to drink. I did 
not wish to ask the Commissars. So I held my peace, looking 
round to see if any kind of drink was available. 

I noticed small glasses near each plate and carafes placed 
at intervals all along the table. They seemed to contain ord¬ 
inary water. I stretched out my hand for some but one of the 
Commissars forestalled line, and filled up my'tiny glass as 
well as his own. I saw himjjulp it down. So I, being very 
thirsty, did the same. No sooner had I drunk half the glass, 
in a couple of gulps, than I felt I was choking. My throat 
burnt and my eyes smarted with tears. I quietly jgyt down the 
glass and ate several mouthfuls of the food before me. After 
what seemed an eternity I felt a little better and then learnt 
that the stuff I had drunk was the famous Russian vodka 
and not water. 

We saw many things in Moscow, the only town we visited 
in Russia, Most churches had been turned into museums, 
but now and again one saw an old man or woman crossing 
themselves as they passed a church. There were huge posters 
all over the place, “ Religion is the opium of the people,” 
and so on. However, the idea of God had not completely 
disappeared from the minds and hearts of the people. 
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The one thing that impressed me most was a Russian 
piison which we saw. I had seen many prisons since 1920 
onwards and was eager to see how the Soviets treated their 
prisoners—political as well as non-political. In jails in India, 
outside the main gates armed guards keep watch. Inside, 
the warders carry batons and sometimes other weapons. 

When we reached the Soviet prison we saw one man in 
front of the main gate with a gun, walking up and down. 
Inside, the guards were not armed at all. They had neither 
guns nor batons. Wc went right inside. The Governor of 
the prison asked us to pick out any cells we liked to visit. We 
chose some cells and were shown around. 

Most of the prisoners had separate cells. The doors of 
each cell were left wide open and prisoners came and went 
as they pleased. Guards kept watch along the corridors; but • 
did not otherwise interfere. Some prisoners were listening 
to their radio sets, which they themselves had set up. There 
were some musicians, who were practising on their instru¬ 
ments. The prisoners had their own orchestra and once a 
week they had concerts inside the jail. Some men were sitting 
in their cells composing music, others were out in the yard or 
working in the workshop. They looked more like human 
beings than most of the prisoners I had seen in Indian jails, 
who have a frightened, haunted look about them and are 
treated like animals or savages. Though this prison we saw 
was almost perfect, I do not know whether all the Soviet 
prisons are similar. 

Another amusing incident happened to me in Moscow. 
Once I was sitting at a meeting, clad in a simple Dacca sari 
with no adornment of any kind. Fineries were looked upon 
with great disfavour in those days. A young Communist girl 
who was sitting beside me for some time, bent towards me 
and almost touched the ' kumkum 9 (red mark) on my fore¬ 
head and said, “ Why do you put that on? I hope it is not 
a religious sign, for we in Russia do not like religion.” 
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I was rather taken aback, as I had hardly ever given it a 
thought myself. I had taken to f kumkum * as a necessary 
part of my dress. When this question was thrust at me, I 
truthfully told the girl, but she seemed reluctant to believe 
me. 

“ If it isn’t a religious sign,” she said, “ it must be a beauty 
spot. Do you use it as such? Communists do not believe in 
these bourgeois methods of enhancing one’s looks by un¬ 
natural means.” 

I told her that I was not a Communist, but that I might be 
converted some day. However, I admired the Russians enor¬ 
mously. The girl was somewhat pacified but still ldSIced at 
me disapprovingly as though I were a lost soul. 

It was straiJfehow odd one felt in smart clothes in Russia at 
that time, and how ashamed. The plainest of our saries 
looked out of place there. Yet I wondered if a strong 
determination and will to better the lot of common people 
implied the negation of all aesthetic values—or if I had met 
one of those intense women. 

After a week we returned to Berlin. Our visit had been 
brief, but it was a vital experience. Many projects were still 
in their infancy. What struck me most was the determination 
and the new spirit of hope that moved everyone we met. 
Such a spirit, I felt, can surely overcome a mountain of diffi¬ 
culties. I fervently hoped that the Russian people would one 
day succeed in creating a happier society which would better 
the state of mankind all over the world. 

Father found it hard to understand the new Russia and 
the collectivist idea of the Soviets. His training and back¬ 
ground had been different and it was not easy for him to 
adjust his mind to new ideas and such revolutionary opes at 
that. Nevertheless, he was glad that he had gone there. The 
little he saw was really worth seeing. It was a new country in 
the making and all of us were tremendously impressed. It 
was a short fleeting visit, but an unforgettable one. 



* Must rue but weep o'er days more blest? 
Must we but blush? Our fathers bled . 
Earth / render back from out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead I 
Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae." 

Byron 


From Moscow we returned to Berlin and then to Paris. 
After a few weeks we left for Marseilles 5 whence we sailed 
back home. 

Although I had a longingto return home to see my mother, 
from whom I had never been parted for so long before, I felt 
a little upset and sorrowful the day we were leaving Paris. I 
had spent many happy days there and had come to love that 
gay and beautiful city. I had not quite realised, till the time 
for our departure was close at hand, how compelling and fas¬ 
cinating a charm Paris had. I wondered, as our train slowly 
left the station, when I would next be able to visit France’s 
fair capital. Somehow, I had a queer feeling that perhaps 1 
would never see it again and that, if I did, it would have 
greatly changed in the meantime. Little did I then guess 
that the Paris I loved would some years later be in the hands 
of the Nazis, bereft of all the laughter, music and art for 
which it was world-famous. 

My father had decided to stayjjn in Europe for a few 
months longer. Jawahar, Kamala, their daughter Indira and 
I returned to India in December 1927 via Colombo.' The 
Indian National Congress was being held in Madras that 
winter. We bro]j£j»ur journey there in order to attend it. We 
spent ten days in Madras and then returned to Allahabad. 

Back’home, among the familiar surroundings which I 
loved, a strange restlessness came over me. I was far from 
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happy or contented the first few months after our return. 
Life in Europe had been full of activity. At home I felt at a 
loose end and did not quite know how to occupy myself 
apart from reading a great deal. I was bored and felt unable 
to adjust myself to the old routine. 

During this time I had heard that a Montessori school was 
to be started in Allahabad. I had always been exceedingly 
fond of little children and had been interested in the Mdfftcs- 
sori system, of which I had a fair amount of knowledge. So 
I decided to try and get a job there. The job was easy 
enough to get. But I had forgotten that I would have to 
reckon with my father. During this time my sister and her 
husband again went to Europe, leaving their little daughters, 
Chandralekha and Nayantara, with mother. As mother was 
very unwell at that time I had to look after them. Though I 
was very fond of my nieces this was not an easy task. 

Father had just returned from Europe and one day, when 
he was in a particularly good mood, I tactf ully broug ht up 
the subject. I told Kim I felt unsettled and”wanted some 
work which would keep me busy at least five or six hours of 
the day, work that was Cong enia l to me. Father agreed 
and asked if there was anything I had in mind. He suggested 
that I should act as a sort of secretary to him or to Jawahar, 
Though that would have been ideal I knew it would not 
work. There would be no fixed hours and the work would 
not be systematic. I told him that that was not what I had 
thought of. ftold him about the school and said I would 
like to teach there. 

At first father seemed incredulous, but when he saw I was 
really serious, he flatljyrefused to consider it. He said I would 
never beTiappy spending a great deal of time with a lot of 
infants; if I wanted to try it out I could go a couple of hours 
each day merely to kill time, I guess ed he had n ot laken me 
seriously. So once again taking my courage in both hands 
(and it did need some courage), I gently informed him that 
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I had already applied for the job and had been accepted. I 
only wanted his permission. I also told him I was not going 
to do honorary work. 

I had hardly finished when the storm broke, as I knew it 
would. Father did not mind my working, but he insisted it 
must be honorary work. We argued at length about it, but I 
remained adamapt and so did father! So away went my 
dreams and my nopes of becoming a working girl. I loved 
father too much to defy him, but for the first time I deeply 
resented his authority. I held my peace and tried to figure 
out ways and means of getting father to change his mind, a 
thing he did not do easily. I tried to enlist mother’s help. 
She too refused, having her own reasons for doing so. She 
wanted me to get married and to settle down. If I took a 
job my chances of marrying would become more remote. 

I went to Jawahar, and to my delight he not only agreed 
that I should take up work, but that it should be as a paid 
worker. He promised to persuade father to give his consent. 
Jawahar was very pleased at my decision. Greatly relieved, I 
left the matter in his hands and hoped for the best. 

Many discussions took place before 
consent, and then I joined the school, 
a half I taught there and was thoroughly contented. Later 
I resigned as I wanted to takepart in politics and could not 
do both things. Politics is a whole-time job. The Civil Dis¬ 
obedience movement was on and I was anxious to give all 
my time to it. 

Throughout the year there was a great deal of activity in 
all parts of India. People were becoming more and more 
politically minded, and seemed to be moving forward with a 
new courage and determination. All round one could sense 
activity that was slowly coming to life. Something big seemed 
to be afoot, something no power on earth could stop, and 
this was particularly noticeable amongst the peasants of the 
United Provinces where there was a great deal of unrest in 
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those days. The youth movement was also spreading rapidly 
and in a very short time Youth Leagues were formed all ovei 
India. They held conferences and pledged themselves to work 
for India’s independence. They sent their boys and girls into 
villages, where they lived for a given period and worked 
among the villagers. 

I was joint secretary of our Youth League in Allahabad 
together with a young Bengali student, and Jawahar was our 
President. My colleague was a fine courageou s youth , full 
of fire and enth usiasm, but after a couple of years he forgot 
his allegiance to the Congress and changed his views as well 
as his sphere of work. We lost track of him. Many of my 
comrades of those days have drifted into different camps; 
many have since become communists. Meeting some of 
them now, I feel I am meeting strangers instead of old col¬ 
leagues with whom I had worked for a long time, and with 
whom I had faced lathi 1 charges and other hardships. 

In 1928 the Calcutta Congress was held and my father 
presided over it. We went in a large party from Allahabad 
with special coaches attached to the train. In Calcutta, as 
guests of the Congress, we were taken to a huge house which 
was decorated with bunting, flowers and national flags in 
honour of the President. Outside the gate young boys in uni- 
foim mounted on horses, kept guard. They were a smart lot 
and very obliging. Whenever my father left the house in his 
car he was escorted, first by a batch of young boys on horses, 
sitting very straight and upright and seemingly very con¬ 
scious of themselves; then by a pilot car with the “ G.O.C.” 
of the volunteers, Subhas Bose, in his uniform, standing up 
in it. Then followed my father’s car. It was all very 
spectacular. 

After a time all this paraphernalia rather got on father’s 
nerves and he asked those in charge to allow him to proceed 

3 Heavy pole, usuull) bamboo, about two inches in diameter and 
fave feet long, with which the police art* armed. 
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backwards and forwards unescorted, as he did not think his 
life was in danger. 

It was during this session that Jawahar’s and father’s 
differences of opinion came to ahead. Often they had had 
arguments and had disagreed, fiut it had never been to such 
an extent as now. Father was eager to get the All Parties’ 
Conference to support Dominion Status, as they were not 
willing to give their support to Complete Independence. 
Jawahar would not agree to this compromise. The mental 
conflict between father and son continued and the atmos¬ 
phere at home as well as outside became more and more 
tense. In the open session the resolution for Dominion 
Stafus was passed, but Jawahar opposed it. 

The following year Jawahar was elected President of the 
Congress, which was held at Lahore. Never before in the 
history of the Congress had its Presidency passed from 
father to son. For father it was a grand occasion. Proudly 
and happily he handed over charge to Jawahar, the heir not 
only to his worldly possessions but also his successor in the 
political field to the gadi' of Presidency, the highest honour 
our country could confer upon any one of her sons. 

This Congress session was memorable in more ways than 
one. On a bitterly cold morning in December thousands 
upon thousands of people assembled on the banks of the 
Ravi and pledged themselves to Complete Independence. 
With that resolution a new era dawned for our country. 
Men, women, and children had assembled together regard¬ 
less of the biting cold. There, under a clear blue sky, they 
stood and took the Independence Pledge solemnly and with 
deep feeling. Jawahar read out the Pledge and the rest of 
the crowd repeated it. 

Thus our country pledged itself to freedom, and though 
a few of her sons have deserted her since that winter of 
1929, thousands up on thousands have kept their word and 

1 Seat of power May also mean a throne, 
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have continued to suffer and strive for the achievement of 
Swaraj , without which India can have no peace. 

We returned to Allahabad as soon as the session was over, 
but the future did not look bright. It was obvioys that much 
hardship, suffering and strife lay ahead. But somehow it did 
not make one feel downhearted. On the contrary one felt 
elated and courageous enough to face__all that the future 
had ijjjstore without flinching. 

Some months before the Congress Session father gave 
away our old home as a gift to the nation. He had long 
desired to do so and he felt all the happier for it. We went to 
live in the new house he had built specially for Jawahar and 
his family. It was lovely, and father was very proud of it. 
While in Europe I had spent many hours shopping with 
father, buying electrical and other fittings for the new house. 
Father never tired of these excursions, and the delight he 
took in them was a pleasure to see. 

The new house had to be named Anand Bhawan, as father 
could not conceive of living anywhere else but in Anand 
Bhawan. The old house was re-named Swaraj Bhawan, and 
still is used partly as a Congress hospital and partly as offices 
of the All-India Congress Committee, except when it is 
locked up and sealed by the police, which is not infrgquent. 

On 12th March 1930 Gandhiji started on his famous 
march to Dandi, 1 to break the salt laws with a few chosen 

1 Common salt is subject to internal duty in India. The salt tax, 
hated by the people, was 01 initially imposed after the Mutiny, and has 
a history of popular resentment. Gandhi chose the breach of the salt 
laws as the item to inaugurate Non-to-opuration, and with a small band 
of people marched from his ashiam (seminary) to the beach at Dandi, 
many miles away, to initiate the breach of the laws by making salt from 
the sea water, the manufacture of salt except by the Government or 
under Government licence being prohibited in India. By the time 
Mahatma Gandhi’s small band had reached Dandi, it had liavellcd 
through many villages where whole populations turned out to meet the 
procession and join it, while all over India vast processions were formed, 
marches were taking place and contraband salt was being publicly made 
in defiance of the Government. It was a new technique then, and created 
a mass movement of resistance in a few days. 
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followers. A surging sea of humanity followed him, and the 
whole of India watched this little man wage a novel war of 
non-violence to win for them the freedom and justice that 
they had been denied so long. Each town and village also 
joined in to defy the salt laws, as a protest against the hated 
salt monopoly of the Government. In Allahabad we had an 
enormous procession and a vast meeting, where Jawahar was 
the first to make some contraband salt, 

Gandhiji was not arrested at Dandi as expected. He was 
allowed to go to the next village, where at dead of night he 
was arrested. It is strange, indeed, how even a powerful 
Government must resort to a * thief-in-the-night ’ method 
for fear of rousing the sleeping tempers of a people whom 
they believe they can crush by repression. 

Jawahar was arrested soon after, and suddenly every town 
and village seemed to spring into action. Arrests, firings, 
lathi charges—there began a reign of terror for the deter¬ 
mined, non-violent masses. The people stood up for their 
honour and dignity, to defend their precious rights, and 
bravely bore the brunt of savage attacks on their persons. 

Having resigned my job at the Montessori School I joined 
as a volunteer and spent most of my time picketing foreign 
cloth shops, drilling, organising processions and doing 
such other work as was allotted to me by the Congress 
authorities. 

Father did not like the idea of Kamala, my sister and I 
going about all day in the scorching sun, but he refused to 
remonstrate with us and he never forced any of us to give up 
the work we were doing. He was not in good health himself 
and wanted his children near him. Jawahar was in jail and 
father did not want any of us to court arrest. His state of 
health did not prevent him from working and directing the 
movement, but the strain of working from morning till night 
with almost no rest at all was too great for him. The doctors 
advised him to take a rest. But the Government forestalled 
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the doctors and arrested him on the 30th June 1930. Thus, 
instead of going to a hill station, he merely crossed the Ganges 
and entered Naini Prison. 

During the ten weeks father spent in prison his health 
steadily deteriorated. It was only when he was a mere 
shadow of his former self that the British Government 
thought fit to release him. Soon after he came out we all 
went to Mussoorie, where the mountain air and homely com¬ 
forts helped to bring back some strength to his tired, ailing 
body. Jawahar, too, had been released in the meantime and 
stayed in Allahabad. He was able to visit us from time to 
time and this was a great help and solace to father. 

But Jawahar was not to be allowed his freedom for any 
length of time and rumours of his impending arrest had 
already begun to spread. This made father decide on return¬ 
ing to Allahabad as soon as possible, much against his doctor’s 
advice. So on the 18th October we left Mussoorie. 

Jawahar and Kamala came to meet us at the station, but 
the train being late Jawahar could not stay with us. He 
had to leave in order to attend a public meeting. Tens of 
thousands of peasants had come from the surrounding vil¬ 
lages to attend it. After the meeting, as Kamala and Jawahar 
were returning home, their car was stopped in sight of our 
house and Jawahar was arrested and taken away once again 
to Naini Prison without being allowed a word of farewell to 
his ailing father, who waited in vain for his return. 

Jawahar’s arrest, though expected, was a rude shock to 
father. He had hoped he would gel some time with Jawahar 
to talk over certain political as well as family matters, but it 
was not to be. For a while father sat with his head bowed 
with grief, but his lion heart would not submit to any weak¬ 
ness for long. So raising his white head he announced that 
he was going to start work and had no intention of allowing 
doctors to treat him as an invalid any longer. It was amazing 
how through sheer will-power he seemed to suppress this fatal 
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disease that had taken hold of him. But it was only for a 
short time. 

Father set to work with renewed energy and set the Civil 
Disobedience movement going again with a greater momen¬ 
tum. Gradually his health became worse and worse. He was 
persuaded by Jawahar to take a rest and go on a short sea 
trip. I was to accompany him, but when we got to Calcutta 
he seemed to feel weaker and our trip was c ancelled. 

I stayed with father in a suburb of Calcutta for some 
weeks, and they were heart-breaking weeks. Father seemed 
to sense that he would not recover and there was nothing one 
could do about it. He was not gloomy; on the contrary, he 
was always making fun of his illness knowing full well that 
it was only a matter of a few months more. His courage was 
superb to the end. 

One day news came that Kamala was arrested. It greatly 
distressed father, as she was far from well, and he wanted to 
leave for Allahabad at once. But the doctors persuaded him 
to stay on for a bit. He sent me back to Allahabad imme¬ 
diately and he himself followed with the rest of the family 
after a few days. 

An amusing episode took place soon after my return from 
Calcutta. Many of my friends and colleagues were being 
arrested almost daily and their trials were held in jail. Those 
of us who wanted to attend the trials had to get special 
permission from the District Magistrate, a most annoying 
and bumptious person. One day I went to him to get permis¬ 
sion, as a whole batch of Youth Leaguers were being tried 
that afternoon. The sight of me seemed to make T?im see 
red. 

“ What, you here again ? Why can’t you people mind 
your own business and let me continue with mine ? ” 

I calmly replied that it was my business to attend the trial 
of certain Youth Leaguers as I was the Secretary of the 
Youth League. At first he refused to give me permission. I 
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told him 1 would wait until he did even if I had to wait all 
day. This exasperated him and he wrote out the permission 
slip. Handing it over he said, “ Now, for heaven's sake, stop 
coming here. You people are driving me crazy. 53 

I went to the trial. I little guessed that our friend the 
District Magistrate would play the dirty trick on me which he 
did. As I said au revoir to my comrades and prepared to 
leave with a cousin of mine, we were both confronted with 
an arrest warrant for having been members of an unlawful 
assembly a week ago. 

We were rather taken aback but there was nothing we 
could do about it. My cousin Shyam Kumari took no active 
part in politics. She was a lawyer and had come to attend 
the trial from a professional point of view. Being a Nehru 
was just sufficient evidence to be ‘condemned 3 . We were 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment or Rs.ioo fine. 

I was sorry for one reason alone. My father was very ill 
and had repeatedly told me that he hoped I would not go 
to jail just then. I did not want him to think that I had 
deliberately done so, contrary to his wishes, and yet how 
could I explain ? 

It was winter and our prison cell was cold and filthy,"with 
vermin crawling all over the place. Shyam Kumari and I 
tried to amuse oui selves for a while and then lapsed into 
silence. I was terribly unhappy thinking of father and hop¬ 
ing he would understand. At last I fell asleep and woke up 
hours later to hear voices, clanging of chains and opening of 
gates. The voices and lights came nearer and we saw them 
coming towards us, The door of our cell opened and the 
matron, the jailor and a couple of warders entered.- 

The matron told us that we had been released as our fine 
had been paid. I could hardly believe this, as I knew father 
would on no account pay a fine. However, as we were 
released, we tied up our bedding and went out. In the office 
we found a lawyer friend awaiting to escort us home. We 
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asked him who had paid our fines, but he said he could not 
tell us. It wasn’t my father or my cousin’s father but a friend 
who wished to remain anonymous. It was past midnight 
when we were released and we had spent just about twelve 
hours in jail. 

I reached home and found everything in darkness, as no 
one expected me or knew of my release. Only mother was 
awake, reading the Ramayana. 1 Early next morning I went 
to father’s room. He was even more surprised than mother 
had been at my re-appearance. He was pleased to see me, 
but very much annoyed that the fine had been paid. In the 
morning papers I read a statement he had issued after my 
arrest the previous day. Friends had come to him asking if 
they could pay my fine if he himself would not do so. Natur¬ 
ally, father was furious and had said that he would be deeply 
hurt if any one paid it up, as it was a matter of principle not 
to do so, and it would be a most unfriendly and unwelcome 
act if any one did. Nevertheless, as father was so very ill, 
someone had decided to take the blame if necessary, and 
many years later we discovered who it was. 

Soon after I came out of prison I went on a small tour on 
behalf of the Youth League to the neighbouring villages, 
and on my return I found a note for me from Jawahar sent 
enclosed in his letter to father. It said: 

“ I understand that you are getting caskets and 
addresses. What exploits are they meant to celebrate? 
Surely a few hours in jail do not deserve an epic. Anyway 
don’t get a swelled head, or perhaps it is better to have a 
swelled head than no head at all.” 

Father’s health grew worse and worse, though he thought 
he was better. We had always associated health and strength 
with him and it hurt us unbearably to see him a little bent, 
looking very weak and ill, with his face slightly swollen. At 

1 One of the two great Indian epics The othei is die Mahabharata. 
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last he was confined to bed. Even then I did not realise that 
he was so close to death. Somehow, it just did not seem 
possible that death could take him away from us. He had 
always fought against odds and won, and I was so sure that 
he would win through again, even though it was death he 
had to fight. But it was not to be 
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ROtfAIN ROWLAND 


Xt was on the 26th January 1931, Independence Day, that 
Jawahar and my brother-in-law Ranjit were released uncon¬ 
ditionally, as father’s condition was very serious. Twelve 
years ago it happened and yet the memory of that day is 
still achingly fresh in my memory. Jawahar arrived at 
Anand Bhawan and went straight to father’s room. On the 
threshold he hesitated for a fleeting moment, for father’s 
greatly changed appearance and swollen face shocked him 
tremendously. Then he went forward to embrace him, and 
father and son clung to each other without speaking. 

As Jawahar withdrew from father’s embrace and sat down 
on the bed his eyes were dimmed with tears which he vainly 
tried to suppress. I do not think I shall ever forget the light 
that shone in father’s eyes or the joyousness of his expression 
as he greeted Jawahar. Nor shall I ever forget the agony in 
Jawahar’s eyes as he approached the sick bed of the father 
he loved so deeply, a father who had not only been a father 
but the best friend each one of us had ever had. 

Those months of father’s illness were not only unhappy 
and very anxious days for all of us, but were my first expe¬ 
rience of really great sorrow. Although Father grew worse 
daily, I just could not believe that death was so near at hand. 
Till then death had kept away from our little family and I 
had no experience of it at all. 

The same day as Jawahar was released, many others were 
also released all over India. Gandhiji was amongst the first, 
and hearing of father’s serious condition he came straight 
from Yeravda Prison, Poona, to Allahabad. Father was very 
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pleased to see him and GandhijTs presence seemed to bring 
him some peace. 

Many others who had been released also flocked to Anand 
Bhawan to see father and perhaps to pay him their last hom¬ 
age. Our house was full of guests but, nevertheless, silence 
and gloom pervaded everywhere, where usually one heard 
only laughter and saw only happiness. Silently people flitted 
about the house, some doing work, and others just aimlessly 
wandering around. The whole atmosphere was tense and 
sorrowful. 

All of us, mother, Jawahar, Kamala, Swamp and I 
hovered around father all the time. At nights wc took it in 
turns to sleep near him in case he wanted us. Many a time 
when I was with him and he wanted a drink of water, he 
would ask for it very apologetically, not wanting to.bother 
me. My heart ached because he was so considerate. Even 
when in the throes of a fatal illness his thought was for 
others and never for himself. Day by day we watched him 
anxiously as his strength ebbed away, and we were helpless 
to prevent it. 

Till the end he never lost his sense of humour. Often he 
joked with Gandhiji, or teased mother about his going ahead 
of her and waiting to meet her in the next world, but never 
did he appear afraid of what he knew must be the inevitable 
end. All his life father had had to fight battles, and most of 
them he had won. He would not give in, even to death, 
without a fight, and he fought with all his failing strength for 
many days and nights, striving to live a few years longer, not 
for the sake of worldly pleasures, but in order to be able to 
see some good result of the work to which he had dedicated 
his life. But all his coinage was of no avail and death 
triumphed in the end. 

One day, while walking to Bapu, father expressed a wish 
that the Working Committee of the Congress should be held 
at Swaraj Bhawan, as most of' the members were already 
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present. His last words were: “ Decide India’s fate in Swaraj 
Bhawan; decide it in my presence and let me be a party to 
the final honourable settlement of the fate of my mother¬ 
land. Let me die, if die I must, in the lap of a free India. 
Let me sleep my last sleep not in a subject country, but in a 
free one.” 

As father grew worse the doctors thought it advisable to 
take him to Lucknow for deep X-Ray treatment, but father 
did not wish to go. He knew better than the doctors that his 
time had come, and he wanted to die in Anand Bhawan, the 
house he had built with such pride and had loved so much. 
But the doctors insisted and Gandhiji agreed with them. Too 
weak to protest, father was taken to Lucknow by car on the 
4th February 1931. 

In spite of the long journey he seemed to be a little better 
the next day, but by the evening he was definitely worse. He 
could not breathe and was being given oxygen. He was still 
conscious of everything around him. Towards five o’clock 
in the evening Dr. Bidhan Roy, who, with Dr. Ansari and Dr. 
Jivraj Mehta and other doctors, was attending on father, 
called me into father’s room and asked me to sit behind him 
and give him support. I did so and the doctors left us. I 
never found out whether father had asked for me or the 
doctors had sent for me on their own. 

After a few minutes father seemed to be searching for 
something and I bent forward and asked him what he 
wanted. He could hardly speak, but with an effort he took 
my face between his poor swollen hands and with his lips, 
which were unrecognisably swollen too, he kissed my face all 
over as though in a last farewell, I clenched my teeth and, 
with a superhuman effort, tried not to let my tears, which were 
brimming over, fall on his hands or let a sound escape me. 
As I could not control myself I tried to get away from his 
embrace. Shrewd and sensitive as always, father must have 
guessed how I felt, and still holding me he mumbled 
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with great difficulty, tc My little daughter must be brave 
always/ 3 

I just could not stand this any more and I ran blindly out 
of his room and sobbed my very heart out. As the evening 
wore on he became worse. I could not bear to go into his 
room again, so I sat with some of the others outside his room 
all night. Worn out with sorrow and fatigue, towards the 
morning I fell asleep, as did my sister, Kamala, and several 
other relations who were there. We had hardly slept an hour 
when my aunt came and woke us up to tell us that father was 
no more. Only Jawahar and mother and the doctors were 
with him when he passed away. 

One by one, we filed into father’s room. He lay on his bed 
as though asleep, his face calm and peaceful and more majes¬ 
tic than it had been even in his lifetime. My heart refused 
to believe that my adored father was dead. Jawahar sat 
behind him, his hand on father’s head as though he were 
stroking it, his eyes full of tears unshed. My own tears 
refused to come, for I just could not believe the thing that had 
happened. Then Gandhiji came into the room and walked 
up to father’s bed. He stood awhile with bent head and 
closed eyes as if saying a prayer and bidding farewell, while 
all of us stood around. Then he went up to mother, who 
after the first cry had uttered no sound but ‘sat in a corner 
stricken with overwhelming grief. Gandhiji sat near her and 
putting his hand on her shoulder said, “ Motilalji is not dead; 
he will live long/’ With this I seemed suddenly to realise 
what had happened and my tears flowed freely. 

News of father’s death was flashed across the whole 
country. In Lucknow itself the news spread like wild-fire 
and thousands of people flocked to the Kalakanker Palace, 
where we were staying, for a last * darshan n of their leader. 

The body lay in state, buried in flowers. From the early 

1 The approximate meaning is ' to have a view of \ It is used in a 
respectful sense, and originally in connection with people going on a 
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hours of the morning an unending stream of visitors, friends 
and relations passed silently through the room, paying their 
last homage. Gandhiji was a silent witness at the bedside. 
Also my mother, who looked a forlorn and pathetic figure, 
sitting beside him with whom she had shared a lifetime of 
honours, happiness and hardships. Standing nearby, worn- 
out and haggard, was Jawahar, who suddenly seemed to 
have aged overnight. Yet he maintained a calm and serene 
face under the great catastrophe. 

Outside the house the crowds kept swelling. On every 
face grief and sorrow were apparent and hardly an eye was 
dry. There was a hushed atmosphere everywhere, and no 
words could describe the feeling of loss that all of us had. 

Father was brought back to Allahabad by car, his body 
draped with the national flag, with Jawahar beside him. 
Kamala, Swarup and I had left earlier by car, in order to 
reach home before the others. Huge crowds had gathered 
outside our house in Lucknow. As wc drew near Allahabad, 
all along the route for miles and miles thousands of people 
had gathered, their numbers increasing as wc got nearer 
home. About four miles away from Anand Bhawan the 
crowds were tremendous and they kept on swelling. As our 
car slowly made its way between them, murmurs of sympathy 
caiae from all around. Seeing that surging mass of people, 
who had come miles to pay their last homage to father, made 
us break down completely. 

At last we arrived home, home that would never be the 
same again, that had lost something vital that could never 
be recovered. Our entire compound was filled to overflowing 
—the national flag which had always flown so proudly was 
flying at half-mast—as were many other flags all over the 
city. At last a mighty murmur went up like one great sob 

pilgrimage to see a shiine. The view of the shrine was called a daishan. 
Nowadays to see the great leaders of India, masses of people from the 
villages travel long distances, and thev speak of having a tUmhmb of 
thfii Jeadri. 
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Irom hundreds and thousands of people, and slowly the car 
with father drove through the big iron gates for the last time. 

Everyone had arrived from Lucknow and all was in 
readiness for the last ceremonies, but the car bringing 
Gandhiji and mother had not arrived. It caused considerable 
anxiety and other cars were sent to find out what had hap¬ 
pened. Almost an hour later they arrived, and we discovered 
that they had had an accident* The Lucknow-Allahabad 
road was not in very good condition and, as our chaffeur had 
been crying, he did not see a ditch in the middle of the road. 
Our car was a big Dclage and as it hit the ditch it turned 
over. Miraculously the door had down open and both mother 
and Gandhiji were thrown out, unhurt, but the driver was 
slightly injured. 

Soon after mother arrived home and the ceremonies had 
been performed, father was taken in a huge procession to 
the banks of the Ganges on a bier gorgeously decorated with 
flowers. To our aching hearts it brought some measure of 
peace to see how dearly and widely he had been loved, for 
not one eye in that vast gathering was dry, not one heart but 
truly mourned for the one who had been a lion among men. 
And so we said our last farewell to the beloved father as we 
saw him being carried away from us never to come back. 

That night as I walked up and down the garden alone 
nothing seemed to have changed. The night was clear and 
the stars as bright and beautiful as ever. Yet for me the 
whole world seemed to have crashed at my very feet. 

Never in the history of Allahabad had a funeral of such 
impressive and gigantic proportions been witnessed. Nearly 
a hundred thousand men, women and children had gathered 
together on the banks of the Ganges at the 4 San gam 3 for 
the last rites. As far as the eye could see there stretched this 
vast crowd, all waiting bare-headed and in silence. Hundreds 
of peasants had come from adjoining villages to follow the 
funeral procession. 
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After the last ceremonies were over, Gandhiji and Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya addressed the vast gathering. As 
Bapu rose to speak a murmur went up from thousands of 
throats like a groan, but subsided into a pin-drop silence. He 
said: “ Let every man and woman vow here before the last 
remains of our great hero on the banks of the Jumna and 
Ganges, that he or she will not rest till the freedom of India 
is achieved, because this was the cause dear to the heart of 
Motilalji. It was this for which he gave his life.” 

Gandhiji spoke at some length in very moving terms and 
tears flowed freely everywhere. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya appealed to the people to bury their differences 
and to see that the sacrifices of their leader inspired the 
people to unite and win freedom for India. 

For two days the whole nation went into mourning. Vol¬ 
untary hartals 1 were held in every town and village, schools 
and colleges were closed and all business was at a standstill. 
Messages of sympathy poured in from all over the world. 

In a message that Gandhiji gave after father’s death he 
said, u My position is worse than a widow’s. A widow by a 
faithful life can appropriate the merits of her husband. I 
can appropriate nothing. What I have lost through Moti- 
lalji’s death is a loss for ever.” 

My father was a well-built man of average height, though 
he always gave one the impression of being very tall. He 
had a fine, intellectual face, eyes that seemed to read your 
innermost thoughts, a magnificent head, and a charming 
personality. He was already a little grey when I was bom; 
but by the time I was fifteen his head was a shock of snow- 
white hair, which suited him very well. He was rather stern¬ 
looking and most people stood in great awe of him, but they 
little knew that beneath his gruff exterior was a heart of 


1 Suspension of all business activity. It is a form of passive resistance 
and non-co-operation in India, and its range coveis moie than an indus* 
trial strike. AH activity, including traffic, stops, and shops are closed. 
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gold, soft and understanding and easily won over if one 
knew how to do it. 

He loved little children and they in turn adored him. I 
never came across a child who did not immediately take to 
him and become attached to him. He loved his own children 
with an overwhelming love, but even to them he was seldom 
demonstrative. As a child I stood rather in awe of my father 
though I loved him dearly. As I grew up and learnt to know 
him better my awe of him disappeared completely. 

As the years went by we became great friends, and he was 
the best friend I ever had. Father had a strong, overpower¬ 
ing personality, and a kingliness which made him stand apart 
from all others in any gathering at which he was present. To 
us, his children, and to many others dependent upon him, he 
was a tower of strength. And I am afraid we took full advan¬ 
tage of the fact. 

Father was never happier than when surrounded by his 
family, but we were seldom allowed to be just by ourselves. 
Friends and relations used to drop in in the evenings, for that 
was the only leisure time father had when he could relax 
and talk to them. All day long and sometimes late into the 
night he worked. I remember so vividly even now my father 
at dinner after a tiring day’s work. Sitting at the head of 
the table amongst those he loved, paying attention to each 
and every one of us in turn, laughing, teasing and joking, he 
was so different from the stern person outsiders thought him 
to be. He noticed every little thing about us, a new way of 
dressing, a new style of doing the hair. He had a most 
uncanny way of guessing what was passing through one’s 
mind. Sometimes, though rarely, he praised one of us, for 
he was not given to pampering. I remember too how mother 
used to blush with happiness when father paid her a compli¬ 
ment. Or how when relating some old anecdote he seemed to 
forget the presence of his children and relived the past with 
his wife. 
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Such memories are unforgettable and 1 cherish them. To 
me nothing in the world is more beautiful than to sec two 
people with snow-white hair who have gone through life as 
comrades, whose affection and understanding has deepened 
with the passing of the years, and who have tasted life’s joys as 
well as its sorrows and have remained unscathed. 

Father was at his best in the evenings, after the day’s work 
was over. He had a couple of hours’ respite before he had 
dinner and then settled down to more work. Round about 
6.30 p.m. or so, father’s friends would start arriving one by 
one and soon a couple of dozen would be assembled. Chairs 
and tables were arranged on the lawn and there he would 
hold his little court daily amongst his friends and admirers, 
entertaining them with his brilliant wit, laughter and merri¬ 
ment. At these gatherings father as usual took the lead, and 
held the others spell-bound as he related some old anecdote 
or recent incident. The others also got their innings now and 
then. 

Few people understood my father. Those who met him for 
the first time thought he was very stem and unbending* and 
altogether formidable. He was that at times, but those who 
knew him well, knew how utterly lovable he was. He had a 
tremendous personality and great charm, and no matter what 
sort of gathering he was in, he was always the centre of 
attraction. At social functions also he was the favourite, 
much to the dismay of many a younger man. He was a bit 
of an autocrat, very imperious and proud, with a certain 
grandeur and magnificence that was bound to command the 
respect of al? who knew him. There was no pettiness about 
him and no weakness. Strong in mind as well as in body, he 
was to me something unique. I have travelled a fair amount 
and met a great many men and women who were splendid in 
many ways and whom I have greatly admired. But I still 
have not come across a man like my father with all his noble 
qualities. Maybe I am prejudiced in his favour because of 
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the great love 1 bore him and the intense admiration I had 
for him. 

His one fault was his temper. But it was a fault handed 
down to him from a long line of ancestors and not one of us 
is immune from it. Perhaps his only weakness was his amaz¬ 
ing love for children. Most people thought he was a cold 
and a very strict parent, but beneath his somewhat stern 
exterior was a heart full of immense love for his family. 
The whole burden of family affairs fell on his shoulders, as 
Jawahar never took much interest in them. We little knew 
what worries assailed him, for he would never burden us 
with anything. Whilst he was alive \ye lived a happy, care¬ 
free life, knowing he was there to guard and protect us. 
Shielded by his love we haidly knew what care and anxiety 
were. The very thought of him was a comfort. He was a 
tower of strength and a refuge from all the hardships and 
pettiness of life. After his death all of us felt completely at 
sea and could not adjust ourselves to an existence without 
him. 

To India as well, his death was a great calamity, for at a 
most critical time in her history she lost one of her greatest 
fighters and statesmen. Father’s resourcefulness was won¬ 
derful, and at that juncture his guidance would have been 
of great value. As one of our leaders said while paying 
tribute to him, u His spirit of self-sacrifice was far greater 
than that which is given to ordinary man. In our struggle 
for independence he delighted to pile sacrifice upon sacrifice, 
and knew no measure for the volume of his sacrifice. The 
cause of India he made his own and he did not live for any¬ 
thing but the liberation of India. When a free India erects 
its Pantheon, Motilalji will have a great place near the one 
occupied by the architect of modem India, Mahatma 
Gandhi.” 
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(Fot the woild outside the test ts one of beauty and love , 
But foi us here, the hangman's tope and prison chains ) 


father's death Jawahar had to go to Delhi for dis¬ 
cussions with Gandhiji who was having interviews with the 
Viceroy, Lord Irwin. There were many family matters that 
had to be looked into by Jawahar, and which had to be kept 
pending in his absence. In spite of his preoccupations at 
Delhi he did not forget that he was the head of our little 
family. At that time all of us needed his presence badly, 
especially mother, who was completely broken. As the days 
slowly dragged on and he was still unable to return home he 
wrote me: 

“ I seem to be hung up here indefinitely though I had 
hoped to get a clear week in Allahabad to settle our 
domestic affairs in consultation with the family. So far 
the whole burden had fallen on father and all of us were 
relieved by his loving care and foresight of a host of diffi¬ 
culties. His amazing love for his children enveloped us 
and protected us and we lived our lives free from the 
cares and anxieties which most people have to face. The 
very thought of him was a comfort when the hard facts of 
life confronted us. We have to do without him now and 
as every day passes I feel his absence the more and a ter¬ 
rible loneliness takes hold of me. But we are children of 
our father and have something of his great strength and 
courage, and whatever the trials and difficulties that may 
come our way, we shall face them with resolution and with 
the determination to overcome them.” 
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This letter shows only too plainly how deep was the sorrow 
Jawahar felt at the loss of father, a sorrow shared by us 
all with the same intensity. We felt utterly lost without 
him, and did not know how to set about things without his 
guidance and care. On Jawahar’s shoulders fell the entire 
burden of our little family and he bore it bravely and effi¬ 
ciently. Soon he took father’s place, and we began to depend 
on him more and more for every little thing. We still do so. 

Jawahar’s letter was like a balm to me. It helped to heal 
my sorrow more than anything else could have done. Though 
Jawahar does not know it, innumerable times when I have 
been overcome by despair or have been downhearted, this 
letter written twelve years ago has given me courage to face 
life’s problems. 

The Indian National Congress held its sessions at Kar¬ 
achi that year and mother and I accompanied Jawahar and 
his wife there. Jawahar was not at all fit. He had been 
unwell in jail just before his release, and the strain and shock 
of father’s illness and death proved too much for what he 
always calls ‘ his iron constitution.’ The doctors advised a 
long holiday and complete rest. 

So, Jawahar, Kamala and Indira went to Ceylon on a 
three weeks’ trip. Jawahar was delighted with Ceylon and 
all of them were overwhelmed by the kindness and affection 
shown them by the people. 

Jawahar wrote to me from the ship on his return journey: 

“We have had a welcome everywhere, magnificent and 
amazing. And as I went from one great crowd to another, 
and passed numberless people waiting for hours by the 
wayside, I wondered at this miracle and tried to fathom 
its meaning. I realised there must be something behind 
it, something obviously more than individual preference. 
And I felt suddenly that it was the glory of India and her 
great fight that they were honouring, and we were just 
the poor symbols and embodiments of that glory. There 
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was a time not so long ago when an Indian had to hang 
his head in shame in foreign countries. But something has 
happened and that shame seems to be a thing of the past, 
a painful dream that has passed away. To-day it is a proud 
privilege to be an Indian, and especially one who has 
borne his share in the heat and burden of the fray, and 
wherever any one of us may go, he or she carries a bit of 
the glory of the New India.” 

Jawahar felt then, and feels even to-day, that any honour 
thrust upon him or any show of great affection is not his 
personal due but merely a gift to him because he is one of 
India’s fighting sons, one who has given his all to his country 
and would even give his life if the country demanded it. 

In spite of the Gandhi-Irwin pact, the situation in the 
country remained unchanged. The Government seemed to 
have no desire to accept the spirit of the pact and the people, 
already roused, were not willing to see the fruits of their 
struggle thrown away. 

In the United Provinces there continued to be unrest and 
dissatisfaction among the peasants* and Ordinances were 
promulgated by the Government in order to deal with the 
agrarian troubles. The Provincial Conference which was to 
be held in the United Provinces was banned by the Govern¬ 
ment unless the Conference promised not to deal with the 
agrarian problem. As the Conference was meeting expressly 
for this purpose it seemed ridiculous for it to give in on this 
issue. But Gandhiji was soon due back from the Round Table 
Conference, and as Jawahar and others wished to meet him 
they thought it advisable to postpone the Conference. In 
spite of this they were unable to meet Gandhiji, 

In December 1931 Jawahar was arrested at a wayside 
station a few miles from Allahabad en routs to Bombay. 
Two days later Gandhiji returned to Bombay from England, 
having attended the Round Table Conference. He had 
expected to be met by Jawahar on the pier, but instead he 
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was greeted by the news that Jawahar and several other 
leaders had been arrested and that innumerable Ordinances 
had been pi omulgated in different provinces. The die was 
cast and once again the fight began. 

On January 4, 1932* Gandhiji and Vallabhhai were 
arrested apd detained without trial, and within a few weeks 
the movement was again at its height. Many of us who had 
not taken a very active part in the previous movements now 
threw ourselves with all the strength and enthusiasm at our 
command into the struggle. My mother, aged and delicate 
though she was, did not lag behind. She went about address¬ 
ing meetings both in the towns and adjoining villages. She 
was a constant source of surpiise to us. All her life she had 
been more or less an invalid, unable to live a normal active 
life, but suddenly she seemed to have gained strength and 
great determination from some hidden source. She became 
quite as energetic as we were, sometimes more so. 

Soon my sister and I, as well as some of our colleagues, 
were served with a notice that we should refrain from taking 
part in meetings and processions or from organising hartals 
for the period of one month. Independence Day was two 
weeks ahead. So wc planned to lie low until then. 

On the 26th January we had one of the largest meetings 
ever held in our home town. Mother presided and gave a 
fiery speech, but before the meeting could terminate there 
was a lathi charge and the meeting had to break up. Many 
were arrested on the spot, a great many were badly injured. 
But though we had expected to be arrested, having broken 
the order served on us, nothing happened and we went home 
rather disappointed. 

Next morning, however, at 9.30, a police car arrived with 
an inspector, and my sister and I were informed that wc were 
under arrest. We got our things together and said good-bye 
to mother and others, and then left for our prison home. It 
was our first real experience. I had been to jail once before 
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for twelve hours. We had no thoughts for ourselves or our 
future, only for our frail little mother, whom we had left 
behind all alone in the huge house which had known so much 
of joy and happiness, but now knew only sorrow and loneli¬ 
ness. It must have been very hard for mother to watch her 
children all go to jail, one by one, leaving her alone to carry 
on their work as well as her own. But though her body was 
frail, her heart was as proud and strong as that of a lioness; 
and though she was left terribly alone with just her sister, 
another very brave old lady, not once did she falter in her 
resolve to carry on the fight. 

And so we drove away from our loved home to the Dis¬ 
trict Jail. When we arrived, we found many of our women 
comrades already there, all cheerful and smiling, prepared 
for any hardships that they might have to face. We were 
glad to be together. After some formalities, like weighing, 
etc., we wei e taken inside. The prison had no special women’s 
quarters. As a rule women prisoners were kept there only 
pending trials and then transferred. One yard was kept for 
them, and there were women of the worst type with all sorts 
of diseases. Amongst them we were kept for three weeks 
before our trial and four days after it; but we were kepi in 
separate cells, four of us in each cell. 

Each morning the Superintendent, an Englishman who 
was shell-shocked rather badly during the last war, came on 
his rounds. We all had to be present for him to see with his 
own eyes that none was missing. One day a friend of mine 
aqd I were rather late in appearing outside our cell. As soon as 
he saw us he shouted. “ Hurry up, hurry up, I can’t wait 
here all day for you. A tennis tournament is on which I must 
see and I am held up here in this most unpleasant place.” 

I was very much annoyed too. So I retorted, “ We find 
this even more annoying than you do, as everything is so 
filthy here. And as for missing the tennis tournament, why 
should you not miss it one day when we are missing it daily ? ” 
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The Superintendent went almost livid, but fortunately 
said nothing further. 

The first few days were a novel experience, and one that 
none of us can ever forget. Our cells had all soils of insects 
crawling around, and for several nights we could not sleep 
for fear that these beastly things might get into our beds 
It was an awful feeling to imagine hour after hour that some 
queer slimy insect might crawl up one’s arms or feet at any 
moment. Once or twice it happened to each of us. Later on 
we had a general clean-up before retiring each night, and 
nothing untoward happened for the rest of our slay there. 

During the period before our trial we were allowed visitois 
daily and mother came to see us every day. At last the morn¬ 
ing of our trial dawned and we waited for the appointed hour 
rather excitedly. Somehow we did not expect to get more 
than six months each and we were quite prepared for it. 
The trial took place in the jail, and we all sat in a line and 
were merely mentioned by name as each case was taken up. 
We refused to take part in the trial. My sister was the first 
to be named and when the Magistrate in a very low voice 
read out the sentence of one year’s rigorous imprisonment 
plus a fine wc were all taken aback. Then came my turn 
and I got the same sentence, with no fine. One by one the 
other girls got sentenced, only two others getting a year. 
The rest received varying sentences of three to nine months 
each. After four days we were transferied to Lucknow, one 
night at eleven o’clock, where we remained for eleven 
and a half months. We had earned a fortnight’s remission 
for good conduct! 

We arrived at our destination on a very cold winter morn¬ 
ing, and the grim prison walls towering above us, unrelenting 
and sinister, made our hearts sink a little. For the first time 
we realised what prison life would mean, to be shut out from 
the outside world for a whole year. But each and every one 
of us was determined not to let it depress our spirits, and in 
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spite of many hardships and mental sufferings we held fast 
to our faith in our cause and the greatness of Gandhiji. 

We entered the prison office and had our belongings exam¬ 
ined, then we were led away into the prison. The matron 
showed us our barrack and told us what we were expected to 
do and how we were expected to behave and so on. Then she 
left us after informing us that we were free to walk about our 
yard, but would have to be locked up at 5 p.m. That was a 
bit of a shock. However, wc arranged our beds, which were 
none too good, and had a wash, and some of us decided to 
have a look round. 

It was morning and the convicts were all out of their cells, 
washing or doing odd jobs. As we passed them, in rather a 
leisurely manner, some looked at us curiously, some even 
gave a friendly smile, but quite a few of the older and more 
hardened ones looked at us sullenly. One convict, whom wc 
later found out to be a very vindictive old woman, and who 
happened to be a wardress, 1 looked us up and down with great 
disdain. 

Mondays in jail were parade days. That meant that the 
Superintendent came on inspection. There was a great com¬ 
motion from 5 a.m. onwards, cleaning the yards and bar¬ 
racks. By 8 o’clock all the convicts were lined up in very 
clean-looking uniforms, with their brightly polished iron 
plates before them. 

Our Matron was rather perturbed on our first parade day, 
as she was not sure how we would behave when the Superin¬ 
tendent came to our barrack. All prisoners were supposed to 
stand up when he arrived, but in some jails the politicals had 
refused to do so and hence our Matron’s concern. 

However, the first inspection went off beautifully. The 
Superintendent was very courteous’and asked us if we had 


1 Under the jail system in India, tomias ate employed as warders 
and wardresses, and these Convict Wardens ate oiteu more cruel and 
greater bullies than the regular jail officials. 
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any complaints to make or wanted anything. Some of my 
companions asked for books 01 for othei things. I wanted to 
study while I was in jail, so I asked if I might have some 
French and Italian books, some books on shorthand and 
three dictionaries. Of course, I told the Superintendent, as 
these were study books, I also wanted a couple of novels. 

I had asked for these books in all seriousness, not realising 
that I was a prisoner and that wc were not allowed more than 
six books at a time, dictionaries included. 

For a moment the Superintendent hesitated; then veiy 
seriously he replied, “ Would it not be better if I asked per¬ 
mission fiom the authorities to install a small library foi you 
inside the jail ? You would have a gteatei variety to pick and 
choose from !*’ 

And, while I hesitated to give a ieply, I saw a smile lurking 
in his eyes, so I leplied, “ That would be lovely if it is not 
too much trouble for you. You sec I do not want to waste my 
time in here just twisting yarn. So I hope you will let me 
have the books soon!” 

I did get my precious books after a great deal of delibera¬ 
tion by the authorities, and after two long months. 

We were allowed only six sanies each and a few other 
garments. These we had to wash ourselves every day and 
it was no easy task. The khadi was thick and heavy, and 
soaked in water it became even heavier and very difficult to 
handle. But we soon got used to it as to so many other things 
in jail. The food we were given was teiriblc, and though we 
made valiant efforts to eat it we could not do so. It was not 
only the inferior quality of the food that upset us. It was 
served up in such a dirty manner that it made one sick at the 
sight of it. Wc asked for permission to cook foi ourselves and 
this was granted. We made up batches of fours and sixes. One 
person in each group did the cooking, one cut the vegetables 
and others washed the dishes, etc. After this arrangement 
we felt a little happier. 
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There were ten and sometimes twelve of us in a barrack. 
All day we were free to roam around our yard, but at 5 p.m. 
we were locked up, and let out the next morning at six. 
Those hours were the most difficult to pass. Each one of us 
wanted to do something different—some wanted to talk, 
others to read or discuss things, and others wanted to sing and 
make merry in order to forget the hardships they were under¬ 
going. At times we got on each other’s nerves terribly, but 
on the whole we managed to live together fairly amicably. 

News from outside was often disturbing and each time 
we heard something it left us unsettled for many a day. 
Once we heard that mother had been badly wounded in a 
lathi charge. Not having any particulars my sister and I 
were almost frantic with worry, and yet we were not allowed 
to send a telegram or letter as we had both written our fort¬ 
nightly letter some days ago. It was at such times that one 
felt helpless, bitter and frustrated. 

Interview days were red-letter days for us. Sometimes 
no one came, as most of our family was in jail and only my 
mother was out. She had to interview my brother, brother- 
in-law and my sister and I, so very often if she were ill or 
had some work to do we had to forego our interview, and 
this was most depressing. 

The Superintendent and the doctor were the only two 
men allowed in the women’s prison, and though the most 
ardent feminists among us denied emphatically that it was 
good to see a man occasionally, they spent most of the time 
he was in our yard talking to him and blaming him for 
everything that went wrong in jail. 

So life went on day after day, month after month. Some¬ 
times we were dull and lonely and yearned for those whom 
we had left in the world outside. Sometimes we were happy 
and contented, working, reading, or discussing things with 
one another. 

We found all the young convicts quite friendly and some 
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of them were amusing and clever too. They could dance and 
sing, and one of them, an Anglo-Indian, was quite an expeit 
at it. She was a curious creature and must have been very 
attractive when she was younger. I shall call her Mary as I 
do not wish to give her real name. Usually she was kept in 
a solitary cell as she was for ever getting into mischief. She 
was full of cunning and was very stubborn. 

One day, when she was out of her cell for a short while, 
she came up to me and said, “ Do you know, Madam, I 
am related to a great English actress? Yes, I am, though 
you may not believe it.” 

“ Why did you come to jail, Mary, and why on earth 
don’t you behave so that you get your remission and can go 
home ? ” 

“ Oh, my dear,” she said, “ as one prisoner to another, I 
shall tell you a secret. You know I have been in and out of 
jail many times. Each time I go out I am puisued by men. 
They think I am very beautiful and often enough I am mis¬ 
taken for my famous actress cousin. They annoy me so much 
that I just have to do something to gel back into jail, where 
I am free from their attentions!” 

One night when all was deadly quiet and everyone was 
asleep, the girl next to me woke me up. 

“ Listen,” she said, “ do you hear anything ? ” 

I listened, and every now and then I heard the jingle of 
bells, faintly in the distance. “ What is it f ” I asked. 

“ I do not know,” said my friend, “ but it gives me a creepy 
feeling. There was a dancing girl here who was sentenced 
to death and hanged. Maybe it is her ghost that haunts the 
prison.” 

I shivered. I had no desire to see ghosts in prison or else¬ 
where, but I pretended not to bother about it. I told my 
friend not to imagine things and that it was not possible to 
have ghosts strolling around a prison. Even they, I was sure, 
would draw the line at that! My fiiend did not think it at 
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all funny and snubbed rac accordingly. The sound became 
more and more distant and soon we could not hear it at all. 

The next night we again woke up to hear the same sound, 
and we did not feel at all happy about it. We lay awake 
trying to figure out what it could be, but were not successful. 
For three nights this went on, and on the fourth night the 
noise came nearer and was much louder. With tense nerves 
we waited and soon we saw a figure all in black turn round 
the corner of one of the barracks, and the jingling sound 
came from it. For a few seconds we could not make out 
what it was, then, like a flash, it dawned on us that it must 
be a wardress! Our relief was so great that wc nearly 
shouted with joy. The wardress was supposed to go round 
the whole women’s jail every night but, being very lazy, not 
thinking it necessary to come into the political prisoners’ 
yard, she had kept away from us, and had gone on her other 
rounds. The jingling sound came from the enormous bunch 
of keys hanging at her waist. 

Next morning we decided to tell the others and have a 
good laugh at our own expense. As soon as we started our 
story wc saw the others looking at each other very mean¬ 
ingly. We questioned them, and, after much persuasion, 
they told us that each one of them had heard the bells and 
had come to the same conclusion as we had about the ghost 
but they hacl not told us for fear of alarming us. 

But every episode in jail was not one over which we could 
laugh. The treatment meted out to the young convicts made 
our blood boil and yet wc were powerless to help them. 
The wardresses were of the worst type and were almost 
always rude and insulting to all the politicals. It was a diffi- 
cut job keeping one’s temper in control when they spoke 
rudely to us, but it was far worse to see and hear them abus¬ 
ing the other convicts for some very petty thing. 

The days dragged slowly on. We went through the winter, 
sharp and bitter as only the north can he, with no doors to 
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keep out the cold and the biting winds, just iron bars which 
were hardly any protection. Then came a few pleasant days, 
but all too soon they ended, and the summer started with its 
dust storms and hot winds, This was even more unbearable 
than the winter days, but we survived. The welcome rains 
and winter approached once again. Towards the end of 
December my sister and I were released. Some of our com¬ 
rades had left before us, others had come after us and we had 
to leave them behind. Even though we looked forward 
to going home again we felt a little sad at deserting our 
comrades. 

Jail life had not been pleasant, but it had been a great 
experience, and I was very glad to have been able to make 
friends with some of those convicts who were considered a 
menace to society, but w r ho were far better specimens of 
humanity than some of the people we come across in our 
daily life. I was glad to be going home, but it hurt to know 
that these poor creatures were to be left behind for many 
long years and that when released they would have no home 
to go to, no shelter, no helping hand to guide them to a new 
life. Nothing except the cunning that they had learnt in jail 
to help them eke out an existence for themselves until, con¬ 
demned by society and knocked about from pillar to post, 
they would at last in desperation commit some crime. This 
they would often do in order to relieve their hunger, driven 
by necessity. Then, back in jail once more, perhaps for the 
rest of their lives. 

We read so often in the newspapers about young girls 
being sentenced for some terrible crime, of women who had 
murdered someone or other, of others who had been sen¬ 
tenced again and again, and we shudder to think that such 
things can happen. Little do wc know, living a life of ease 
and surrounded by the care of those who love us, with 
what temptations our less fortunate sisters are faced* We are 
ready and willing always to show a righteous horror when 
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we hear or read of a ghastly crime, but I wonder how we 
would act if we lived under the same circumstances as those 
who are forced to do such things. 

We were in a juvenile prison and all the convict girls were 
under twenty-one years of age. Most of these girls, whom 
society considered a menace, were sensitive, affectionate and 
understanding. It seemed very strange. They were frank 
and open-hearted if treated with kindness and friendship. 
And yet these poor girls were condemned to long terms of 
imprisonment because life had been unkind to them and in 
a moment of anger they had given way to certain murderou.s 
instincts that a great many of us feel, but are perhaps too 
civilised to give in to. It made me a little sad to leave these 
new-found friends of mine behind. I felt ashamed of having 
so many of the good things in life when they had nothing. 

I had become very fond of one of the girls, called Bachuli. 
She was a fair, grey-eyed girl, plump and not quite five feet 
tall, with hair down to her shoulders, matted and coarse. 
Yet, in spite of her rough clothes and none too clean appear¬ 
ance, she made a pretty picture when I saw her for the first 
lime against the grim prison walls trying to learn to crochet. 
She looked so very young and had such an innocent expres¬ 
sion that I wondered why she was in jail, or what great 
offence this mere child could have committed. When I 
walked up to her she was humming a song, one of those sad, 
haunting melodies one hears in the mountains of Northern 
India, 

“ What is your name ? ” I asked her. 

She looked at me suspiciously and asked in her turn very 
gently and hesitatingly, “ Who are you and how did you 
get in here ? ” 

“I am a prisoner, too,” I replied, and she burst out 
laughing. 

“ What are you in for? ” she asked again. 

I told her I was a political prisoner, and though she nodded 
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her head wisely I think she but vaguely understood what it 
meant. Anyhow she decided that I was trying to be friendly, 
and being satisfied that I was no jail official she told me her 
name. Shyly she looked up at me with a very lovely smile 
and then with a sigh resumed her work. 

“ Why are you here, Bachuli? ” I asked. A pair of large 
frank eyes looked straight into mine and she said simply, 
st For murder.” 

u For murder?” I asked incredulously, and she nodded 
her head to confirm it. I could hardly believe my eyes or ears. 
This child still in her teens could not possibly have murdered 
anyone. There must be some mistake. 

u Bachuli, why did you have to murder someone ? ” I 
asked. " You are so young. Perhaps you did not know what 
you were doing. It may have been an accident. 55 

She raised her head slowly and looked at me again. The 
laughter had gone from her eyes and in its place came 
a look of fear and hatred which hardened her usually Soft 
expression. 

This is her story: 

“ It was my husband I murdered,” she said slowly. He 
was very cruel to me and beat me and locked me up very 
often. He also made me starve, and though there was always 
enough to eat in the house he would take my share away 
from me and give me very little of it, eating the rest himself 
or throwing it away. Every now and then he would invent 
some new way of causing me pain, though I tried hard to 
please him. He was very good-looking and when I married 
him I was only fourteen years old, but I liked him and I 
vowed to the Gods and Goddesses that I would be a good 
wife to him, serve and obey him, as my mother had told me 
to, and feed him well. 

“ But a few months after our marriage he suddenly started 
being cruel, and it gave him pleasure to see me being afraid 
of him. He told me that he teased me because it amused 
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him and I was terribly afraid. For nearly a year I suffered. 
My husband would not let me go back to my parents though 
I begged him to do so. Each day I became more and more 
unhappy. In spite of all this ill-treatment, I tried to make 
him like me, but nothing I could do would help or please 
him. 

“ One morning he gave me a thrashing because I had not 
washed a coat of his that he wanted to wear, and after the 
thrashing he went out, leaving me in agony. Some hours 
later he returned, dressed in new clothes with a bright red- 
silk handkerchief around his neck. I was doing some work 
and did not turn round when he entered. 

“ So he called to me, ‘ Come here, you little idiot, 5 he 
said, * and admire my new clothes. Do I not look handsome 
in them? 5 I did not reply, but looked at my own clothes, 
which were dirty and torn. 

“ 4 Speak up, can’t you ? 5 he shouted. 4 Or are you jealous 
of *tay new clothes? 5 1 still remained quiet. So he came up 
to me and slapped my face twice, holding my wrist so that it 
hurt terribly. 4 Let go of me, 5 I cried, ‘ or I shall kill you) 
one of these days. Why should I admire your clothes when 
you eat all day long and starve me. Why ... 5 and before I 
c ould finish or say any more he took his stick and, abusing 
and cursing me, he hit me again and again till I nearly 
fainted, and then he flung me aside. 1 Now try and kill me 
if you can, 5 he said, and throwing away his stick he calmly 
lay down and soon fell asleep. 

“ After some hours had elapsed I tried to move, but all 
my body ached and I lay down again. Suddenly I saw my 
husband fast asleep in a corner. He had taken off his new 
clothes and hung them up, but the new silk handkerchief 
was still round his neck. As I looked at him I hated him, 
and all of a sudden I felt I .should kill him and be done with 
him. But how? I looked around and found nothing with 
which I could hit him. 
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“ Then my glance fell on the bright, red handkerchief. I 
do not know how it happened but I was up in no time, tying 
the handkerchief tighter and tighter round my husband’s 
neck. He woke up at the first pressure, struggled and tried to 
shout, but I just went on tightening the handkerchief till 
his eyes nearly came out of their sockets and then he wrnt 
limp. I let go and being utterly exhausted I fell back in a 
daze, half' expecting my husband to get up and give'me 
another thrashing. But he did not, and I lay there beside 
him, unable to move, 

“ That is how someone found us the next morning* He 
discovered my husband was dead and sent for the police 
and ran hither and thither telling all our neighbours. I was 
still dazed, unable to believe that I had really killed my 
husband. 

“No one came near me till a policeman arrived and I 
was taken away to prison. After my trial I was sent to this 
prison and so here I am. I was too young to be hanged, and 
women do not usually get a death sentence. I got life im¬ 
prisonment. That is all.” 

I had listened to this strange talc in silence, with my eyes 
on Bachuli’s face. I still could not believe what she had 
told me, and yet it must be true as she was in prison. 

As if she had told me just a story, Bachuli resumed her 
work. She was not curious to know what effect her story had 
had on me, To her it was an incident which in her innocence 
and simplicity she believed the fates had willed. She sub¬ 
mitted to her life in prison as a matter of course, something 
which could not be averted, and so why worry ? 

As I looked at her bent head my heart ached for her. She 
was so young, still very immature and looked anything but 
a criminal. Why had the fates dealt with her so harshly ? 
What was her life going to be ? Should not, I pondered, such 
cases be tried differently and a different punishment given ? 
A life sentence is not a joke. It means twenty years if not 
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more, behind prison walls, with no knowledge of the outside 
world, no one but criminals around one, hearing nothing but 
the coarsest of language, seeing hardly anyone but those 
condemned for depravity and learning such cunning inside 
the jail as one may not learn outside in a dozen years. 

Bachuli was fifteen years old. She would be thirty-five 
when she left the prison. Having spent all her youth in prison 
would she remain as sweet and untouched as she was now? 
Or would she become a hardened criminal who would be 
shunned by her fellow-men and live a life of evil which would 
inevitably lead her back to jail? 

My thoughts were confused. I stroked Bachuli’s head 
and said, u I hope 1 will see you again, Bachuli. You must 
work well and get a lot of remission, then you ran get out of 
the jail quicker perhaps. 

A bright smile lit up her face. “ Oh yes,* 3 she said, “ they 
tell me if I give no trouble and work hard I shall get off 
much sooner and will not have to do my full term. I shall go 
to my parents and it will be so lovely. My home is in the 
mountains and I do love them so.” 

I walked away sadly, hoping that her courage and opti¬ 
mism would never falter through the long years she was to 
remain in prison. A child of the mountain, this young 
creature was used to trees, flowers and the fresh air, How 
would she stand prison life on the plains, or the intense heat 
of the summer? These were the doubts that assailed me, 
and yet she seemed fairly contented and resigned to her fate. 
I could not but admire her spirit. 

I looked round once again and saw her completely en¬ 
grossed in her work. A year I spent with little Bachuli in that 
prison. I often longed for the outside world, but when the 
day dawned for me to go, I felt unhappy. There would be no 
bright-eyed Bachuli with me to while away the hours with 
her talk and mountain ditties, and the thought of leaving her 
behind made me most miserable. 
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The day dawned which was the last in my prison home, 
and I went round to my comrades bidding them farewell. 
Suddenly two arms were flung round me and I saw beloved 
Bachuli, her large eyes filled with tears, standing mutely 
beside me. I embraced her, and making her look straight at 
me I said, “ You must be brave, Bachuli, and try and be 
happy. When you come out you must let me know, and if 
you want to come to me you can do so/ 3 

“You will not forget me in the great world outside?” 
asked Bachuli. “ For they tell me here that no one likes to 
remember convicts once they are in the great big world? ” 
I stroked her head and assured her that it would not be 
so, and though many years have passed, the memory of her 
is still very fresh and will remain so for a long time. 

As I, together with some of my comrades who were also 
t eleased the same day, walked out of the prison yards and 
through the prison gates, I sent up a prayer that Bachuli and 
other young people like her would not spend their lives in jail, 
but that some kind fate would restore them to their homes 
and to a life of peace and happiness. 

I turned back once to have a last look at the prison with 
its grim and forbidding wall which held captive dozens of 
young offendeis, all in their teens, and which had been my 
home for a year. The large gates were slowly closing and 
through them I could still see the young girls assembled in 
the yard to bid us farewell. I waved and quickly turned my 
head away so that my comrades should not see the tears in 
my eyes, but they did, and laughingly asked me whether it 
was breaking my heart to leave the jail. 

They little knew for whom my tears were shed, for they 
had not learnt to know these young convicts as my sister and 
I had done. They had remained aloof from them and could 
not undei stand our feelings for them. My tears were not 
shed because I was leaving jail, for jail had not been a bed 
of roses for any of us. They were shed because I was leaving 
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behind a few helpless little girls in their teens, girls who were 
sentenced to long temis ol imprisonment for crimes com¬ 
mitted in ignorance and unhappiness, and who, through 
sheer misunderstanding and cruelty, were made to commit 
acts which they never would have committed had poverty, 
neglect and cruelty not been their lot. It was for these little 
creatures who had been so human, so childlike and affec¬ 
tionate that I felt sad; and I was loath to leave them. [ 
was going back home, to loved ones and friends, all wailing to 
welcome me, while they—what of them I wondered? I dared 
not think. 
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'* 1 will make biooches and toys foi yout delight , 

Of bird-song at morning and star-shine at night, 

/ will make a palace fit for you and me, 

Of gicen days in fwests and blue days at sea " 

R. L STFVf NSON 

W c weie not released in Lucknow but were brought 
back to Allahabad* escorted by the Matron of our jail. We 
returned home after a year, to find it deserted. Kamala was 
ill in Calcutta and mother was with her. No one knew of 
our release and we found Anand Bhawan locked up. But 
news spreads like lightning and someone, having spotted us 
on our way from the station, spread the news of our release. 
Within a couple of hours our house was full of friends and 
relations asking innumerable questions about our jail life. 
After the quiet life we had been leading this was rather over¬ 
powering, and I was dazed at seeing so many people all at 
once. 

After a few days in Allahabad, Swarup and I went to Cal¬ 
cutta. Kamala was almost well and wanted to return home. 
So, after spending a week there, we returned to Allahabad 
together. 

Swarup had sent her three little daughters to a boarding 
school in Poona just before her arrest. The youngest was only 
three years old, and not having seen her children for a long 
time Swarup was eager to go and see them. The school 
belonged to some friends, and Indira was also a boarder 
there. 

While in jail I had had a bad spell of malaria and was 
very run down. Mother thought a little change might do me 
good and suggested my accompanying Swarup to Bombay 
and Poona—a suggestion I hailed with delight. We went to 
Poona direct, and after a few days’ stay there we came to 
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Bombay, bringing the children with us. In Poona we had 
interviews several times with Gandhiji at Yeravda. He always 
greeted us with great affection and it did us good to spend 
some time with him, whenever permission was granted. 

My sister, her children and 1 were in Bombay for about a 
week. It was during this week that I met Raja. The first 
time was at a party, and as soon as I entered the room I 
noticed him. He looked somewhat different from all the 
others there, with a detached and rathei superior air about 
him that both annoyed and intrigued me. Though one of 
the party he seemed not to be of it. He sat silent and aloof, 
smoking a lovely meerschaum pipe. 

Apart from our introduction we did not speak to each 
other at all. I usually notice people’s hands when I meet 
them for the first time, for to me they always seem to speak 
and to give an inkling of the person’s character. So the 
first things I noticed about Raja were his hands; sensitive 
and artistic, they seemed to speak volumes for their owner, 
who was exceptionally quiet. 

The next time we met was at a picnic, arranged by Raja 
and another friend, at Juhu. This time Raja and I talked a 
great deal, mostly about books and Communism. I promised 
to send Raja some books from my brother’s library. This 
was the beginning of our friendship, and we started to cor¬ 
respond with each other. 

In May I went with Swarup to Mussoorie for a couple of 
months, and on our return I decided to go to Ahmedabad in 
August to spend some time with my friend Bharati Sarabhat, 
who was due to go to Oxford shortly. I wrote and told Raja 
about my plans, hoping to meet him either at Ahmedabad 
or in Bombay. He asked me not to go via Delhi, as I intended 
doing, but via Bombay. I agreed to do so. As luck would 
have it an old friend of our family, who happened to be in 
Bombay at the time, heard that I was coming. He and Raja 
arrived at the station to meet me, each one blissfully uncoil • 
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srious of the other’s presence. I saw them both, and was 
rather nervous at the friend’s reception of Raja, but when 
I introduced them to each other, though the friend looked 
very suspiciously at Raja, he asked no questions. 

From that day onwards I spent most of my time with 
Raja. We used to go to cinemas and for long drives, but 
Raja always maintained a distant attitude. Though I knew 
he must be liking me, to spend so many hours with me daily, 
I did not know if he cared for me as he hardly gave any 
indication of his feelings. This was yet one more reason for 
which I liked him. 

I had been used to a fair amount of attention and I took 
it for granted that people should like me. This was merely 
because I did not sec any reason for them to dislike me, and 
not because it was my due. Raja’s indifference rather piqued 
me at first and so, maybe, I went out of my way to break the 
crust which he seemed to build around him. We were 
together many hours each day. We just talked endlessly and 
never seemed to be bored with one another. 

Just before I left for Ahmedabad one evening, Raja 
casually said, “ When shall we get married, my dear? ” Just 
a simple question put in a simple way by a man whose heart 
was as simple and pure as a child’s. 

I was rather taken aback, and yet I was very thrilled by 
this most unusual method of proposing. For a week we had 
been seeing each other daily and no w'ord of love had been 
uttered by either of us. I knew Raja liked me, but I did not 
guess that he was in love. As for-me, the more I saw him the 
more I liked him. He was so very different from any other 
man I knew. Yet I was not sure that 1 loved him, and 
I told him so. In his cool, quiet manner, Raja assured me 
that I was in love with him though I might not be aware 
of it, and would I please say “ Yes.” I did not. I told him 
I would let him know on my return from Ahmedabad, 

During the week T was away Raja wrote to me daily. 
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They were beautiful letters and Raja was most persistent. 
Being away from him I lealised how fond I was of him and 
how much I wanted to be with him again. My visit to Ahme- 
dabad had to be cut short, because I felt I must return to 
Bombay. 

So I came back, and told Raja that 1 would many him. 
I lived in a dream world, but one morning I came back to 
reality with a bang. I saw in the papers that mother was 
suddenly taken ill. I rang up Raja and decided to leave that 
night for Allahabad. With a heavy heart I parted from him, 
not knowing when or how w e would meet again. 

When I reached Allahabad, I found mother had been 
taken to Lucknow lor treatment. So I went there. 

The only person to whom I had mentioned Raja was my 
sister, and on my return I told her I had promised to marry 
him. I asked her not to say anything about it as mother was 
so ill and Jawahar was in jail. So wc kept the sec ret between 
ourselves. 

Jawahar was unconditionally released, as mother’s con¬ 
dition was serious. After many nerve-racking nights and 
days, mother gradually passed the crisis. 

It was then that I asked Swarup to tell Jawahar about 
Raja. It did not seem unnatural for me to have chosen .my 
future husband without consulting my people, as I had 
always had freedom to do as 1 pleased. I did not dream of 
defying or going contrary to the wishes of my mother, 
brother and sister; but I knew that they would not be 
unreasonable unless there was a very good reason for it. 
They knew nothing at all about Raja, but I was sure that they 
would not withhold their consent, for my happiness came 
first with them and I was sure that they would all like Raja. 
I was only afraid they would think we had not known each 
other long enough, which was true. But I did not think long 
engagements helped people to get to know each other any 
better. 
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When Jawahar spoke to me about Raja he did so in a 
very characteristic way. With a twinkle in his eye he said, 
“Well, my dear, I hear you are contemplating marriage? 
Could you enlighten me somewhat about the young man ? 51 

I felt rather embarrassed, but I said I would, Jawahar 
started asking me what Raja did. I told him he was a bar¬ 
rister and had just started practising. Then Jawahar asked 
who Raja’s people were, and I said I had not the faintest 
idea. He asked how many brothers and sisters Raja had, 
and I again looked blank. Jawahar was beginning to be exas¬ 
perated and I trembled and cursed myself for not having 
asked Raja these veiy obvious questions. Which College did 
Raja go to at Oxford? What did he do there? and a dozen 
other questions were put to me. But I did not know any 
of the answers. 

At last Jawahar asked why I called Raja u Raja ” when 
his initials were “ G.P.” What did they stand for? I was 
really terrified now, for, though I vaguely remembered that 
Raja had told me what “ G.P.* 3 stood for, I just could not 
recall it. I told my brother rather timidly that I could not 
remember. Jawahar, now quite upset, said, “ This is pre¬ 
posterous.” Saying this he marched out of the room, and I 
was left alone rather crestfallen and unhappy. 

I realised that I had been very stupid about it, but some¬ 
how all the days I was with Raja I was so engrossed with 
him that it never occurred to me to find out anything about 
his family or himself. We had talked about and discussed 
many things, but never ourselves. I liked Raja, and nothing 
else seemed to matter. 

That night I wrote to Raja and asked him for the 
necessary information. He was a little annoyed, but sent the 
following: 

My credentials. 

Name: Gunottam Huthecsing. 

School; National School and Gujarat Vidyapith. 
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College: St. Catheiine’s, Oxford. 

Inns of Coui t: Lincoln’s. 

Degree: B.A. in Politics, Economics and Philosophy. 

Clubs: None —and do not intend joining any. 

Profession: Barrister-at-Law. I am keen on it, on every¬ 
thing 1 do, but that does not mean I may not 
give it up for something else, maybe politics, in 
a year or two. 

Hobby: Armchair lounging, with a pipe. Indulge in the 
habit of thinking—quite uncommon with most 
people. 

Games: Played cricket years ago—do not play anything now. 
Character: Am considered conceited and selfish. 

Views on marriage: Believe in giving complete freedom to 
anyone who has any and wishes to preserve it. 
References: None. 

Future prospects of a brilliant career: None. 

Financial respectability: Tolerable—can afford to live in 
moderate comfort—certainly not in great 
affluence. 

Finally: This is an application—a presumptuous one, 
maybe—to ask Miss Krishna Nehru to agree to 
be married to the above person in October 1933 . 

Such was the note I received, which greatly amused me 
because I could guess from it how irritated Raja must have 
been when I wrote and asked for details about himself. 

When mother was slightly better Jawahar went to Bom¬ 
bay and met Raja. Jawahar saw Gandhiji then and told him 
about my desire to marry Raja. Gandhiji happened to know 
Raja’s family rather well and said he would like to meet 
Raja, whom he knew slightly. So Raja went to see him and 
was not very happy at the cross-questioning to which 
Gandhiji subjected him. 

In spite of it Raja did not back out or falter, and accepted 
Jawahar’s invitation to go to Lucknow and meet mother 
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and the rest of the family. He came after a fortnight or so. 
Mother was still in hospital, very weak and not out of dan¬ 
ger. When she saw Raja, she took an instant liking to him 
and he to her. After that, mother wanted us to marry 
as soon as possible, I did not want to have the wedding till 
mother was well, but she would not hear of any delay. She 
felt she might not survive very long, and wanted to see me 
happily settled before anything happened to her. 

It was on the 20th October 1933 that Raja and I got 
married at Anand Bhawan, according to the Civil Marriage 
rites. It was a simple ceremony and was over in half an 
hour; a great contrast to Swamp's wedding celebrations, 
which lasted a week or more. A few friends and relations of 
ours, as well as Raja’s brothers, sister and uncle, Kasturbhai 
Lalbhai, were present. Mother was still bed-ridden and in 
Ahmedabad Raja’s mother was lying very ill too. Hence, 
we had decided to have a very quiet wedding. 

As Bapu was unable to come to Allahabad, he had 
suggested that I should be married in Wardha. To that 
I would not agree, much though I wanted Bapu to be 
present to give us his blessings. I could not think of being 
married anywhere else but in my own home, filled with so 
many childhood memories and memories of my father who 
was no longer there. The one flaw at my wedding was his 
absence, for I missed him sorely. Bapu, however, sent me 
a letter of blessings and two garlands of yarn spun by him¬ 
self as a wedding present for Raja and me. He wrote to me 
in Hindi: 

" My dear Krishna, you are now going to be reborn, 
for marriage is a sort of re-birth, is it not? Your sister 
Swarup came as a bride to Kathiawad but persuaded her 
husband to go and settle down in her old Province. But 
there is a great deal of difference between Swarup and you, 
and I do not think you will try to take Raja away. Besides, 
• Raja is a Gujarati who will not easily leave his homeland. 
- 10 j 
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So I hope you will make Gujarat your home, or maybe 
Bombay. My only wish is that wherever you arc, you may 
be happy and add lustre to the already bright name of 
your illustrious parents. 

“ 1 regret very much 1 am unable to attend your mar¬ 
riage, so I shall have to content myself with sending you 
my blessings. Your Bapu.” 

Vallabhbhai was in Nasik Prison when he heard of our 
engagement. He also sent me a letter of congratulations and 
blessings. He mentioned the fact that, though my brother-* 
in-law Ranjit Pandit had left his homeland and settled in 
the United Provinces, which was our home, the people of 
Gujarat would keep me in their Province and not let me go 
or take Raja with me to settle down in the North. I had no 
intention of doing so, hence Vallabhbhafs fears were un¬ 
founded. But I was happy to know that so many people were 
willing to welcome me to my new home. 

Sarojini Naidu, an old friend of our family, also sent me 
a letter of congratulations. It was so typical of her, full of 
poetry and music. She wrote; 

“ My dear little Betty (an unfortunate pet-name that 
has stuck to me throughout the years), how delightful to 
discover an unsuspected flower of romance to blossom 
suddenly full-blown and radiant out of the dreariness 
of our present national life. And what a precious pair of 
rogues you have been to have kept your secret reve ! I am 
so happy, my dear little one, in your new-found happiness. 
Indeed I am doubly and trebly happy because I know 
what a consolation it will be for dear little Mammaji (that 
is what Mrs. Naidu called my mother) on her sick-bed to 
have the last desire of her heart fulfilled and to see her 
baby become a bride. I know too, how Papaji (father) 
would have blessed and approved your choice, hiding his 
deep emotion under some characteristic jest and laughter. 
He too had this desire in his royal old heart and spoke of it 
now and then. 
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“ I have had a longer acquaintance with your Raja 
than you. I can give you many thumb-nail sketches of 
him in various phases. Of him lying in a boat in May 
week on the river at Oxford, making witty comments on 
the tribes of priests and prophets. Of him in London with 
flowing tie and a pipe in his mouth, haunting the Caf£ 
Royal and being the complete Bohemian. But my last 
impression of him was at the Victoria Terminus, looking 
self-conscious and out of place on the edge of a khaddar - 1 
clad crowd bidding farewell to Jawahar, and everyone 
wondering who he was in that assembly. I wondered a 
little, too, and though he walked down the platform with 
me he never even by the flickering of an eyelash belied 
his intimate concern and about-to-be intimate relationship 
with the brother of his chosen bride! 

“I see that Swarup and Kamala aie here to get 
together a hurried trousseau for you, and are complaining 
of the limited choice that shudh (pure) khadi offers for 
bridal raiment. But why should that bother you, who 
move clothed in delight and dreams and are adorned with 
the jewels of your own youth and romance and adventure. 

<c I pray that you will together make of your marriage 
a beautiful and enduring comradeship, based not only on 
mutual affection but on mutual understanding, faith and 
common interests in the daily plans and problems of life. 

M You are bringing as your share in that comradeship 
some wonderful personal gifts, enhanced by all the rich¬ 
ness and nobility of tradition that belong to your family, 
as the integral part of the existing traditions, ideals and 
achievements which are an example and an inspiration to 
the nation . . , and therefore, your marriage is not only a 
private affair to be restricted to your family and friends. 
The nation too has part and lot in it, since you are Motilal 
Nehru’s daughter and the beloved Jawahar’s sister. 

“ But you are also my little sister, and so I send you, 
Little Bride, all my most loving benedictions, and rejoice 


1 Handspun. (Same as khadi.) 
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with you that you have found your mate and the friend 

and companion of your youth. 53 

This letter as well as countless otheis that I received, 
wishing me luck and happiness, touched me deeply, and I 
hoped I would make a success of the new life ahead. 

A few days after the wedding I left my old home for a new 
one, not without many pangs. I hated leaving mother, who 
was still bed-ridden, and the rest of my family. I was a little 
afraid of the future, of the new life ahead of me; but each 
time I looked at Raja, so devoted and loving, I felt reassuied. 

The evening we left for Ahmedabad, all my relations, 
friends, and almost the whole of my home-town, turned out 
to see us off I felt more miserable at that moment than ever 
before. Everyone embxaced me tearfully, but I kept up my 
courage. Last of all, as the train whistle went and I clung 
to Jawahar, he whispered, Be happy, darling/ 5 and those 
three little words let loose the tears I tried so hard to check. 
The parting with mother had been heart-breaking, but for 
her sake I had tried not to break down. Now, as the train 
slowly moved away, I felt like jumping out and returning 
home to my people. 

As we approached Ahmedabad, Raja’s home, he spoke 
to me about each member of his family, for the first time. 
He was very impartial and gave me a very good picture of 
them and the life before me. He told me about the difficulties 
I might have to encounter, also how much he disliked my 
having to leave my old home. He said he felt as if he were 
uprooting a young tree that had been planted in a certain 
soil where it had grown and blossomed. Now it was to be 
replanted elsewhere, and many doubts assailed him. Would 
the tree benefit by this uprooting and become more beautiful 
and fruitful, or would it wither away in strange surround¬ 
ings? Such questions worried Raja as he neared his home, 
and he almost seemed to regret having married me! 

We reached Ahmedabad in the early hours of the morn- 
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ing and were received at the station by his family and friends. 
After a few days in Ahmed abad, we shifted to Bombay, And 
so the new life began. 

In his youth Raja had boycotted the Government school 
and joined the National Vidyapith. Later, in England, he 
dabbled in politics, as most students do. On his return he 
decided to keep out of active politics till he got settled at the 
Bombay Bar. For some time he carried on with his work, 
but, being always very politically minded, he found it in- 
ueasingly difficult to remain a distant spectator. Gradually 
he succumbed to politics. 

I could see Raja was not happy with his work. He was 
eager to do his bit for his country, and if need be to give up 
everything he possessed and held dear for the cause of fiee- 
dom. No personal ambitions or gains have ever marred 
Raja's political caieer so far, and I am sure they never will. 
He has ever been willing to remain a silent worker in the 
background and woik unnoticed. He has done so steadily 
and unwaveringly these many years, in spite of many dis- 
illusionments. 

Raja is the sort of person who, no matter how old he 
will always retain his childlike simplicity and faith in certain 
ideals. He is honest and open-hearted, and has immense 
faith in the ultimate goodness of his fellow beings. He has a 
very high code of conduct for himself, but does not condemn 
others who have different values. Such people, idealists at 
heart, suffer a great deal when disillusionment comes. 

Many people have the impression that he is snobbish and 
conceited. This is not true. His greatest fault, if a fault it 
can be called, is his over-sensitiveness. Early in life he learnt 
to be reserved, as he was different from others and easily mis¬ 
understood. This reserve of his is usually mistaken for con¬ 
ceit. Those who know him well cannot help but be fond of 
him, not for his virtues (which are quite a few), but for 
the very faults and weaknesses that make him so human. 
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We settle , but like feathers on time's flow 
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S ince 1920 my life had been one of constant change and 
uncertainty, and I never knew what was going to happen 
next. At lust I found it exciting, but when the uncertainty 
continued day after day and year after year, it sometimes 
became nerve-racking. In contrast, my early married life 
was very peaceful, and I hoped it would continue thus with 
few upheavals, if any. But I was hoping for the unattainable. 

Life was not altogether easy the fust few months. Ahme- 
dabad, a great industrial centre with all the contradictions 
arising out of the impact of new industrial conditions on 
ancient traditions, seemed a different world, of whose exis¬ 
tence I was not even aware. Everything appeared different 
from the world to which I had belonged and from my outlook 
on life, customs, manners and way of living. Though every¬ 
body I met in my husband’s home was very kind, I felt 
at times lonely and completely at sea. Had my affection, for 
Raja not been as deep and intense as it was I would have 
found the new life very difficult. Raja’s love and understand¬ 
ing in my moments of despair, and the consideration shown 
by his family, pulled me through at that critical time and 
have done so always. I may have failed Raja many a lime 
but he has never failed me. 

A few months after I was married I had a letter from 
Jawahar which helped me in the process of adjustment. 
He wrote: 

“ In your new experience of married life you will have 
to view life from a different angle and gain wisdom 
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thereby. But wisdom comes often at the cost of so much, 
so many years that slip by and do not return Those who 
have had the advantage of piison cxpeiience know at 
least the value of patience, and if they have profited by 
their experience they have learnt adaptability, and that is 
a great thing. I hope you will soon settle down and may 
you always be very happy, little sister.” 

Stiange though it ma> seem, food was my gxeatest prob¬ 
lem during the first months of married life. I had never been 
very particular about what I ate but I liked meat and fish, as 
most Kashmiris do. In Ahmedabad I found everyone a 
strict vegetarian; no meat, no fish, no eggs, nor was there 
any likelihood of going to an hotel or restaurant and getting 
some, as such things were just not done. I liked Gujerati 
food but did not feel satisfied eating only vegetables. For 
three months I was a vegetarian, and throughout these 
months I was more or less famished. Later, I trained 
myself not to depend so much on meat and now I can wil¬ 
lingly do without it for long stretches at a time. 

Raja’s family is one of the leading business families of 
Ahmedabad. His father died many ycais ago when the 
children were still very young. His mother then took charge 
of the business and looked after it successfully, in spite of 
tremendous odds. For many yeais she earned on till her 
sons grew up to shoulder the task. During all those difficult 
years she did not neglect her children, but bestowed all her 
love and care on them and ministered to their smallest needs. 
Like all business people, Raja’s people are reserved, quiet and 
a little aloof, never showing their emotions to otheis. At first 
1 could not understand this and often mistook their reserve 
for lack of affection. 

Raja belongs to a joint family, but his people rarely inter¬ 
fere in the life each member wishes to lead. They are, how¬ 
ever, a closely knit family and attached to each other, not 
only because of business but by ties of deep affection. The 
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business community of Ahmedabad is nanow, conservative 
and self-centred and demands conformity to its values, which 
often means an irritating and unnecessary interference with 
the private life of an individual, more so when the individual 
is a member of a joint family. Hence the process of adjust¬ 
ment for us was difficult and long. 

I believe that the joint families of the past no doubt 
served a useful purpose and fitted in with the social structure 
of that age. But that structure is rapidly crumbling now and 
cannot survive in its old form. There seems to be a constant 
struggle all over India over this. The individual asserts his 
right to his own way of living, while the joint family demands 
a more unified pattern. Naturally, between these two, the 
hold of the family becomes less and less. It comes in the way 
not only of individual life but also of national life, and 
cannot fit in with the forces that move the world to-day. I 
believe that the joint family has got to fade away gradually, 
but India being such a huge country, with deep roots in the 
past, it will take some time. 

The family as a unit, however, is important, especially the 
smaller families. Living as we did at Anand Bhawan my 
parents, Jawahar and his family, my sister and I, we made 
up this unit. But there never were any hard and fast rules 
by which any of us were tied down to the rest. We lived 
together in one house but led our own individual lives, rarely 
if ever clashing with one another. No bonds held us 
together, except bonds of affection, which are stronger than 
anything else can be. The economic bonds that tie up per¬ 
sons in a joint family tend to become sooner or later bonds 
that suppress the individual and prevent his growth and 
development. 

Such views of mine naturally came into conflict with 
those of Raja # s family and sometimes of Raja himself. We 
discovered that there were many matters on which we could 
not see eye to eye and our views sometimes dashed. The 
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patience and understanding he gave then and throughout 
these many years have been something grand and unique. 
They helped me over the first few months, which are always 
the most difficult. 

For some months after our marriage we lived with Raja’s 
family. Later we had a flat of our own. It was small but 
ultra-modern and I loved it. I had very little experience of 
housekeeping and found it rather puzzling and at times diffi¬ 
cult. On the whole, however, it was Fun to run a home of 
one’s own. Having lived a great part of my life in a large 
house with lavish arrangements, it was quite a novel expe¬ 
rience to live in a flat and in a simpler style. 

I found the days a little lonely while my husband was at 
work. I did not know very many people in Bombay and 
those I did know, apart from Raja’s friends, were mostly my 
father’s old friends and their families. Being quick to make 
friends it was not long before I made many acquaintances 
and quite a few friends. Life was happy and contented. 

In the winter of 1934 Jawahar was once again in prison, 
as he usually is during the best part of every year. We had 
not seen him for many months, so when Kamala wrote to me 
asking if Raja and I would like to see Jawahar we eagerly 
accepted the suggestion. An interview was arranged and we 
decided to meet Kamala and accompany her to Dehra Dun 
Jail. 

On the appointed day we arrived at the jail gates and 
after waiting half an hour or so we were taken to Jawahar’s 
cell. It is customary to have interviews in the jail office, but 
Jawahar’s cell being in an outer block we were permitted to 
go there. Raja had never been in the vicinity of a jail before 
and this was his first visit. The Dehra Dun Jail is not half 
so formidable as some other jails I have known, but to one 
who has never been near an Indian prison even the Dehra 
Dun Jail seemed a grim place. 

We sat in Jawahar’s cell, which was bare and scantily 
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furnished with an iron bed, a table and a chair. Some books 
were scattered about and in one corner there was a spinning 
wheel. It was a dull gloomy day, very cold and windy, and 
the cell looked dreary and cheerless. 

Though Jawahar greeted us with his usual bright smile 
he looked thin and unwell, Kamala and I were used to such 
visits and to seeing our dear ones under varying conditions. 
To Raja it was all very new and he was rather staggered by 
the whole place. Throughout the interview he sat rather 
quietly whilst Kamala and I did all the talking. 

When we returned home he went straight to his room 
without saying a word to anyone. Some time later when he 
did not return, I went to see what had happened. I found 
him lying on his bed feeling and looking utterly miserable. 

Since then Raja has had many interviews with Jawahar 
in jail, but it still makes him a little sad and depressed each 
time he visits a prison. Seeing dear ones behind prison bars 
year in and year out is not pleasant. It inevitably leaves one 
a little sad and sometimes a little hungry for the companion¬ 
ship of those we may not meet. And yet it does not make 
us feel helpless or dejected, but only more determined to 
carry on our struggle. To-day Raja is himself in jail with 
thousands of comrades, and we have not seen each other 
for over a year. Sometimes when I am overcome by loneli¬ 
ness and longing for Raja, and he guesses it from the tone of 
my letters, he chides me for it and always makes me a little 
ashamed of showing my weakness. 

For some years Raja avoided taking an active part in 
politics but events moved so rapidly and in such a manner 
that he found it increasingly difficult to keep out of public 
life, and gradually he succumbed. 

Many people think I influenced him in this direction and 
made him give up the Bar, but they are wholly mistaken. I 
knew only too well what politics meant: uncertainty, change, 
prison and long separations. I had had thirteen years of it 
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and did not wish to lose my newly acquired contentment 
and peacefulness. I did not wish to take an active part in 
politics. My sons were very young. I had seen how Jawa- 
har’s and Swarup’s children had suffered from infancy from 
having no family life, no settled home or routine. Yet I 
could not remain untouched by the happenings around me. 
So I did the little I could, but Raja longed to throw himself 
into the struggle whole-heartedly, and I did not think it right 
to attempt to hold him back. Once again, after a brief spell 
of happiness, I prepared myself for the usual separations 
caused by arrests and imprisonments. 

We lived in Bombay, and I loved this big city. Allahabad 
was very dear to me but only because it was my home, and 
for no other reason. I love a big city, maybe because I spent 
half my life in a small town. I liked Bombay because of the 
warmth and friendship it offered—because there is always 
an air of expectancy about it which is intriguing. The sea 
was something new to me and I was fascinated by it. All I 
knew of the sea was what I had seen of it on my way to 
Europe. I had never lived in close proximity to it for a long 
time. But in Bombay I had my fill of it and was never tired 
of watching the waves tumbling over each other or dashing 
angrily against the rocks. 

As the days hung heavily on my hands I took up some 
social work and joined various women’s organisations. We 
worked in the slums and I found it interesting, but it was very 
depressing to see so much poverty and misery and yet not be 
able to do much to relieve it. 

In January 1935 mother came to visit us. Jawahar was 
in jail and Kamala was undergoing treatment in Calcutta. 
Bapu had been asking mother to go to Wardha for a short 
visit and she decided to go there as she was all alone in Alla¬ 
habad, From Wardha she came to Bombay. It was her first 
visit to my new home and I was very happy to have her. She 
intended staying a month, but unfortunately after about 
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three weeks she got an attack of paralysis and was terribly ill 
lor a couple of months. My sister and aunt came to Bombay 
and wc spent many anxious days and nights while mother 
hovered between life and death. 

During this time when mother was convalescing our son 
Harsha was bom on the ist February 1935. Mother was 
overjoyed. He was her first grandson } as my brother and 
sister both had daughters. 

Slowly mother recovered from her illness, but it was merely 
the beginning of the end. She was never her old self again. 

In April 1935 Kamala, who had been ill for some time, 
became worse. The doctors advised her to go to Switzerland 
as soon as she could travel. At that time she was in a sana¬ 
torium in Bhowali, a small hill station in the United 
Provinces. Raja and I decided to go and see her, and be 
with her for some time before she left. So we took our two- 
months’-old baby and went to Bhowali. We spent a month 
with her before she left. Little did we realise then that wc 
were never going to see her again. About a year later Kamala 
died. 

Four days after the news of her death our son Ajit was 
born. His birth would normally have been an occasion for 
great happiness, but Kamala’s death threw a gloom over 
our lives and our hearts were too heavy to rejoice at the birth 
of our baby. Yet I think his very presence helped somewhat 
to lessen the blow and alleviate our grief. 
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f The fahest things have fleetest etui. 
Their scent survives their close; 
tint the lose's scent A bitterness. 

To him that loved the rose.” 

Francis Thompson 


T 

JL he first time I saw Karaala was at a party given by my 
father at Anand Bhawan. I was quite a little girl and not 
allowed to attend the party, but I could watch it from the 
verandah, which I did. It was an aunt of mine, I think, who 
pointed out Kamala to me and said, “ Do you see that girl 
and do you think you will like her? She is going to be your 
sister-in-law.” 

I looked in the direction in which my aunt pointed and 
saw a tall, slim, exceedingly pretty girl sitting with some 
others at a table. I could not quite understand what a 
sister-in-law meant, but I guessed she was coming to live 
with us. I thought it would be nice to have another sislter, 
though I wished she had been younger and nearer my age. 
I have never forgotten that first picture of her, and the utter 
youthfulness and freshness that were Kamala’s when she was 
seventeen. 

Some months later Jawahar’s wedding took place in Delhi 
and Kamala came to live with us. I remember well the pride 
my parents took in showing off their beautiful daughter-in- 
law ; she was not only pretty, she was the picture of health. 
Looking at her, one would never have prophesied that she 
was to spend most of her life on a sick bed. 

Marriage seemed to start off well for Kamala and Jawa- 
har. The future looked very bright, no clouds darkened the 
horizon, and a few years of happiness passed. Then sud¬ 
denly changes started taking place. 
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Politics took hold of Jawahar and also of my father, and 
many diastic changes took place because a thin, half 
starved-looking man came into our lives and also into the 
lives of many othexs, to change the whole course of 
events. That little man was Gandhiji. Kamala, like the rest 
of our family, gave up all luxuries, and became one of his 
most devoted followers. He had a very great affection for 
her, and she for him and for the cause he had made so dear. 

Kamala had nevei known hardship or sorrow. Befoie 
she married and afterwards she had led a life of security and 
ease, with no fear of what the moriow would bring. Sud¬ 
denly all tins changed and it became one of uncertainty, of 
separation and heaxtaches and also many physical discom¬ 
forts. With an unflinching courage Kamala confronted 
everything smilingly. Not once did I hear a word of com¬ 
plaint or dissatisfaction—no grouse against fate as most 
of us have when things do not work out the way we want 
them to. 

When Jawahar dedicated his life to his country, Kamala 
did not hesitate for a second to fall in beside him. If ever 
India had a super-soldier with thoughts only for the country 
and none for self, with an energy that never flagged and a 
courage the like of which one rarely comes across, that 
soldier was Kamala Little is known of Kamala, and as a 
friend of mine has written about her, * Her life was like the 
luminous flame of an oil lamp. It wavered, it brightened, it 
grew in intensity all the time and then quietly, when the oil 
got drained, the flame flickered and died. 5 

It is said that' whom the gods love, die young 5 and this 
must be so, for no one could help loving Kamala or admiring 
her pluck. Living as she did, overshadowed by strong per¬ 
sonalities like those of her husband and father-in-law, she 
still made a place for herself in politics, and might have 
attained much fame if death had not snatched her away so 
cruelly. She was frail in body, but her character was strong 
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and true. Few people, except those who knew her very well, 
knew the strength that lay behind those gentle eyes and that 
quiet manner of hers. 

She had many virtues, but many faults too. She was child¬ 
like to a fault, and never seemed to have grown out of her 
girlhood days. At times she was terribly neglectful of her 
health, and no amount of good advice would make her take 
more care of herself. In spite of many illnesses which almost 
cost her her life, she never seemed to age. Till the end she 
retained the sweet girlish looks and figure that she had when 
she was married. Ill-health caused havoc with her body 
internally, but externally she barely changed during all the 
years I knew her. 

For years after Kamala’s marriage I saw very litde of her. 
She, as a new bride, was always being feted and, later on, 
she was kept occupied with social activities, as my father 
entertained a great deal, and mother being more or less an 
invalid, Kamala acted as hostess for him. 

In 1926, when we were together in Europe, I really got to 
know Kamala well, and we became great friends. We used to 
have long and sometimes very heated discussions on various 
things in life that concerned us, or on what we had read or 
heard about, especially on women’s rights, but they always 
ended pleasantly. She was confined to bed most of the time 
in Europe. The few months of companionship we had to¬ 
gether when she was able to travel about were grand. She 
was always eager to see new things, to learn something new. 
She enjoyed a picnic or a party to the fullest extent, and was 
never a spoil sport, no matter how weary she felt. She never 
complained, however grave the provocation. 

On our return from Europe we came closer together, for 
we both took an active part in politics and worked together. 
Here again I marvelled at Kamala’s energy. I, who was far 
more healthy than she, often gave in to fatigue or weariness 
and stayed at home, but not she. At 5 a.m. on a cold winter’s 
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day she used to be up and ready, as we had to have drill for 
the women volunteers at that hour, and then from 8 a.m. our 
daily work of picketing foreign cloth shops started. 

Throughout the cold months of winter Kamala con¬ 
tinued the usual routine and worked all day long. Then sum¬ 
mer came and she still kept at her post, in spite of the blazing 
sun and the terrible heat. Many of us did the same but 
we often grumbled and felt tired and disheartened. Not so 
Kamala, whose faith and spirits never seemed to flag. But 
tiring herself out in this manner she hastened her end, for 
though her spirit was strong, her pain-racked body could 
not stand the strain, and in the end death conquered. 

Though a very quiet and unobtrusive person, Kamala had 
very definite views on life, and once her mind was made up 
she acted with a determination which ill-health could not 
shake. She was naturally overshadowed by Jawahar to some 
extent, but not entirely so, for she had a strong personality. 

Kamala was an ardent feminist, and many were the battles 
she foitght for the rights of women amongst her friends and 
co-workers. Often she landed herself in trouble with the 
menfolk, because they said that their wives had been listening 
to Kamalaji and imbibing her views, which did not suit them 
at all. She had a spirit that was most independent, and which 
no hardship or sickness could conquer. She was proud of 
the fact that she had been able to play even a small part in 
her country’s struggle for independence, and was happy in 
the knowledge that Jawahar was the beloved of millions. 
She never grudged him his fame and was never jealous of his 
admirers. 

From 1934 onwards Kamala’s health deteriorated rapidly. 
She was sent to a sanatorium in Bhowali. We spent many 
anxious days hoping and praying for the best, but she 
gradually got worse. Jawahar was once again back in prison. 
This time he was in Almora and was allowed to visit Kamala 
now and then at given intervals. How much she must have 
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looked forward to those visits, and how fleetingly the hours 
they spent together must have passed by. 

At last the doctors suggested that Kamala should go to 
Switzerland. Raja and I had gone up to Bhowali to be with 
her for some time before she left. I had a son hardly two 
months old and Kamala was even more overjoyed to see him 
than my mother had been. She threatened me then that on 
her return she would take my little son away from me and 
bring him up if I myself did not do so properly. 

On the day fixed for her departure Jawahar was allowed 
to come from Almora Jail and sec her off. What thoughts 
kept passing through his mind on that agonising day I cannot 
say; but to watch his face was heart-breaking. His eyes 
held all the sorrow which he tried in vain to hide by a stern 
expression. When the moment came to bid farewell he and 
Kamala did so, each with a brave smile. Then her car took 
her down the hill to the train which was to take her to Bom¬ 
bay. Jawahar, after embracing mother and me, with unshed 
tears in his eyes, got into the waiting car that was to take him 
back to the Almora prison. 

As he turned his back on us and walked away he suddenly 
seemed to have lost the spring in his walk and the energy he 
always had. He looked utterly worn out and much older 
than a few hours ago. Some months later Jawahar was re¬ 
leased and flew to Europe, as Kamala’s condition was bad and 
on 28th February 1936 she died in Badcnweiler, a small town 
in Germany, with Jawahar and Indira by her side. 
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“ Some shadows, some sunshine, some titumphs, some teais , 
An* a gatheun* weight o* the fly mg yeais” 

Tdi n Piiii ipoijs 


J awahar returned to India after Kamala’s death in March 
1936, leaving Indira behind at school in England. I was 
anxious to go and see him but could not do so for some time 
till my baby was one month old. It was a painful journey 
and I dreaded meeting my brother after the tragic death of 
Kamala. Being very fond of her myself, I keenly realised 
how great was Jawahar’s loss. 

As we arrived at Anand Bhawan, Jawahar came out to 
meet us. His face, which a few months ago had looked so 
youthful, was aged and lined with sorrow. He looked 
desperately tired and worn out. Though he tried hard to 
hide the anguish of his heart, his sad, expressive eyes held a 
world of agony that hurt those who were constantly with 
him. We stayed a couple of weeks in Allahabad and then 
went to Lucknow with the rest of the family to attend the 
Congress which was being held there. 

Jawahar had been elected president of the Congress ses¬ 
sion that year. As usual politics occupied his time, and per¬ 
sonal loss and sorrow were put aside. Though sad and lonely, 
Jawahar engrossed himself with innumerable conferences 
and all kinds of other work. He was again elected president 
for the following year when the Congress met at Faizpur. 

After the Faizpur Congress, general elections were being 
held throughout the country for the Provincial Legislatures. 
Jawahar threw himself into a whirlwind campaign for the 
Congress candidates. He toured the country from one end 
to another addressing hundreds of meetings in towns and 
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villages, and thereby he succeeded in reviving the enthusiasm 
of the people who were just recovering from the last struggle. 
The Congress gained large majorities in seven provinces, and 
after considerable discussions accepted ministerial offices in 
those provinces as a result of an agreement with the Viceroy. 
Almost all the Congress ministers had been foi years behind 
prison bars. My sister Swarup also became a minister—the 
first and only woman minister in India. 

From her childhood Swarup had been a very tactful per¬ 
son and was eminently suited to become a minister. She 
seldom, if ever, gets agitated over anything and deals with 
all kinds of situations in a calm, unruffled manner. Charm¬ 
ing, self-possessed and beautiful, she has little difficulty in 
winning people over. 

As a minister she was a great success. It was a difficult 
task she undertook to perform, never having been trained for 
any work of that type, but she excelled herself at it and was 
very popular. When Swarup started taking an active part 
in politics her ability as a speaker surprised us all. She 
seemed to have been bom to it, and seldom showed any signs 
of nervousness, no matter how large the gathering which 
she had to address. She speaks with fluency and ease both 
in Hindustani and English. 

When still quite young Swarup’s hair had started to be¬ 
come grey—a family weakness—and all too rapidly it became 
more and yet more white. Now she has almost silvery white 
hair, but it only enhances her loveliness. 

She is a capable mother and an efficient housewife. In 
spite of the fact that politics take up a great deal of her time 
she still finds time to look after her home and children. 

Jawahar used to come to Bombay two or three times a 
year and stay with us. We loved having him, but saw very 
little of him, as he was usually busy with countless engage¬ 
ments. The quiet routine of our little home changed com¬ 
pletely when he was with us. From early morning till long 
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past midnight a stieam of visitors used to come and go, some 
by appointment and others just for a glimpse of Jawahar. 
The telephone rang incessantly as did also the door-bell, and 
I spent most of my time between the two. There were no 
regular meal hours and no privacy. I never knew how many 
people would drop in for lunch or dinner, and had to have a 
fairly flexible kitchen which would cater at a moment’s 
notice for ten to twenty people. 

Life was just one long breathless rush all the time. Jawa- 
har was visible only at meal times unless we accompanied 
him to one of his meetings. On the rare occasions when we 
had him all to ourselves we spent some delightful hours lis¬ 
tening to interesting anecdotes that Jawahar related, talking, 
laughing and discussing things in general and sometimes our 
family matters in particular. Often when he spent a quiet 
evening at home Jawahar would recite or read some poems 
to us. It is a delight to listen to him for he does it beautifully. 

In January 1938 my mother died suddenly of a paralytic 
stroke, and twenty-four hours after her death our aunt, her 
elder sister, also died of the same kind of stroke. This double 
tragedy was a terrible blow to all of us. Fortunately I was 
in Allahabad when it happened. I returned to Bombay 
rather stunned and miserable. I knew home would never be 
the same again without mother, for something of the old life 
seemed to have gone, never to return. 

Later in the year Jawahar was going to Europe to see 
Indira. Raja and I wanted to go too, but at the last moment 
he was unable to leave his work. He suggested my going 
with Jawahar but I did not like the idea of going without 
Raja and also leaving my two small sons behind. Besides I 
had always planned to visit Europe with Raja. I was sorry I 
did not go with my brother, for he went to Spain while the 
civil war was on and he had an exciting and interesting trip. 
On his return he brought Indira back with him for a brief 
vacation. 
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In April 1939 Indira decided to return to England to con¬ 
tinue her studies. Once again Raja and I made plans to go 
on a trip round the world and to accompany Indira on part 
of the journey, but our plans fell through as Raja did not 
wish to leave his work in the National Planning Committee 
just then. We cancelled our passages at the last moment, 
and hoped we would be able to go at a later date in spite of 
the war clouds that were gathering on the horizon. But we 
never got the chance, as wai broke out and then it was not 
possible to go. 

Towards the end of 1940 Indira decided to come back 
home for good. She had been in Switzerland for some time 
after a severe illness. When I heard she was returning by 
the first available plane I was glad, but also a little anxious, 
and I conveyed my anxiety to Jawahar who was in Dehra 
Dun Jail. With characteristic promptness he took me to task 
lor behaving like an old woman and being nervous. He 
wrote back, “ I am glad Indu has decided to return. There 
are all manner of risks and dangers of course, but it is better 
to face them than to feel isolated and miserable. If she 
wants to return, she must do so and take the consequences,” 
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1 We watched bieathing thro* the night 
Her breathing soft and low, 

As tn her breast the wave of life 
Kepi heaving to and fro. 

Our vety hopes belied out feats t 
Out fears our hopes belied, 

We thought her dying when she slept 
And sleeping lohrn she died. 

For ivhcn the morn came dim and sad. 

And chill with early showers, 

Her quiet eyelids closed, she had 
Another morn than ours.” 

Thomas Hood 


mother was a very lovely woman. She was a tiny, 
dainty little person hardly five feet tall. A typical Kashmiri 
woman and like an exquisite doll, perfect in form and feature, 
though there was nothing doll-like about her, as later years 
proved. 

She was the youngest in her family and had two elder 
sisters and one brother. Her eldest sister, who was ten years 
her senior, had brought her up, and they were devoted to 
each other. 

Being the youngest and the most beautiful of the three 
sisters, mother was petted and pampered by her family and 
treated more like a fragile doll than like a normal girl of her 
age. She was married when she was quite young and went 
to her husband’s home, a home full of strangers, some kind, 
others harsh. My grandmother was a great old lady in many 
ways, but lived up to the tradition of all mothers-in-law* 

Life was not very happy for mother till the joint family 
broke up and mother reigned mistress of her home. But even 
in her own home she was treated as though she were a price¬ 
less gem, and father spared no money to surround her with 
every luxury and comfort that a woman’s heart could wish 
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for. Yet with everything in the world one could desire, she 
lacked the most important thing to a human being—health. 

After Jawahar was born mother always had indifferent 
health, falling seriously ill every now and then. Naturally 
with each illness she became weaker and weaker and no 
treatment seemed to cure her. Father took her to Europe to 
be treated by the best physicians there, but it was all of no 
avail. I hardly remember a time when mother was hale and 
hearty, able to eat, drink and lead a normal life like the rest 
of us. I did not know what it was to have a mother’s constant 
care, for she had to be taken care of herself all the time. 

And so the years passed. To me mother seemed to be an 
exquisite and rare flower, to be loved, cherished and protected 
from all harm and from the petty worries of life. Till 1920 
surrounded by every luxury, love and care, mother reigned 
queen over her little domain, proud of her illustrious hus¬ 
band, her brilliant son and her home. Sorrow had hardly 
touched her, nor did worries assail her till the advent of non- 
co-operation. And then, in a few short weeks, the habits of a 
lifetime were put aside and a minor revolution took place in 
our small household. 

For the rest of us it was not so difficult to adjust ourselves 
to new conditions. But for mother and father it meant chang¬ 
ing their whole outlook on life as well as their habits. It was 
not a very easy task when one was past fifty and nearing 
sixty. Yet the suddenness with which my parents gave up the 
old life and took to the new one left everyone astounded. 
Father had loved the good things of life—smart clothes, 
good food and a luxurious way of living. Mother had never 
worn anything but the finest saries , Never had she had to 
do without things she wanted, nor did she know what hard¬ 
ships meant. Yet without any hesitation she had taken to 
khadi and wore coarse saries whose weight she could hardly 
bear. 

Heartache, sacrifice, and endless worries were mother’s 
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lot for the rest of her life, parted by grim prison walls from 
those she loved best. But the little mother we considered too 
delicate to do anything proved to us that her frail body held 
a courage and determination that no amount of hardship or 
sorrow could break. 

The years that followed were very difficult for her. Yet we 
never heard one word of complaint or regret at the change 
that had taken place so late in her life, breaking its ordered 
routine of security and peace into uncertainty and hardships. 
Strangely enough, in spite of all this mother managed to 
keep fairly well. After father’s death she was completely 
broken. Being very orthodox at heart, she believed that she 
must have committed some terrible sin in a previous birth 
to have her husband taken away from her in this life. 
Besides, she had always been the weak and ailing one and 
had always imagined that she would die first. Father had 
never known a day’s illness. It was jail life with all its priva¬ 
tion that brought him to a premature end. 

Almost fifty years they had lived together and shared joys 
and sorrows. Mother always depended on father’s strength 
to help her through every mental and physical crisis. He 
protected her with his love and care throughout the happy as 
well as the difficult days they had to face together. Without 
him mother was dazed and lost. For a long time she could not 
adjust herself to changed circumstances. Jawahar was the 
perfect son during these days. With his own feeling of loss 
overpowering him almost to breaking point, he did every¬ 
thing in his power to lessen the blow for mother. His gentle¬ 
ness and devotion to her during those days was something 
one cannot describe, for it is too sacred to talk about. 

Mother continued to exist, but only for her children, 
especially Jawahar. Kamala’s death dealt her another blow, 
and left her no strength to face life’s problems. Day by 
day she grew weaker and still weaker. 

In 1938 T went with my children on my annual visit to 
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Allahabad and stayed a month. When I was due to return 
to Bombay, mother insisted on my putting off the day again 
and again. One evening we were all together—Jawahar, 
Swarup, her husband, their children and I. Mother had been 
feeling stronger and brighter the last few days and especially 
that evening she seemed quite vivacious. 

She sat with us while we had our dinner and was in a 
reminiscent mood. She talked more than usual and we were 
happy to see her thus. After dinner we sat and chatted till 
about half past ten, Swarup was due to go to Lucknow at 
midnight, and mother informed us that as she did not feel 
sleepy she would sit up till it was time for Swarup to leave 
for the station. We tried to dissuade her but she would not 
listen. So we sat and talked. Mother gradually became 
quieter and quieter. 

At eleven o’clock Swarup got ready to go and went to her 
to say good-bye. As mother rose to embrace Swarup she 
suddenly crumpled up and would have fallen down had 
Jawahar and I not gone to Swarup’s assistance immediately. 
We helped her to her bed, but even before we laid her down 
she became unconscious. Mother had had two attacks of 
paralysis before and this was apparently the third. The doc¬ 
tor was sent for, but he shook his head and said there was no 
hope. She would die in a few hours. 

I never knew death could come this way, and I was 
stunned. How could my little mother go away so suddenly 
and for ever without a word or kiss of farewell? She who 
would never let any of us go out of the house for even an 
hour without kissing us good-bye? It just did not seem pos¬ 
sible. I would not accept the doctor’s verdict and I was 
angry because he did nothing—just waited like the rest of us. 

All throughout the night we watched beside our mother’s 
bed—Jawahar, Swarup and I, and also my aunt Bibi Amma. 
At five in the morning suddenly mother’s difficult breathing 
stopped and she lay quiet and at peace as though asleep. 
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Gently in a whisper with tears in his eyes Jawahar said, 
“ She’s gone too.” And then it struck me with all the anguish 
I had vainly tried to curb, that the lovely, adored little mother 
had gone to a sleep from which there was no awakening. 
Tearless I stood with the others around her bed, not daring 
to breathe. 

My aunt was not in the room when mother died, so Jawa¬ 
har and Swarup went to break the news to her. I stood alone 
near mother and suddenly the tears came in torrents which I 
could not control. Slowly I went down on my knees beside 
her and bade a silent farewell. Then I rushed out of the 
room afraid that my sobs might disturb her. 

Thousands upon thousands came to mother’s funeral. We 
decked her out with flowers, and how beautiful she looked. 
The lines and wrinkles on her face disappeared, leaving it 
smooth and life-like. One could hardly believe she was no 
longer alive. 

Gloom and sorrow pervaded Anand Bhawan once again. 
Bereft of its mistress it looked utterly sad and desolate. 
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i4 Some had name and fame and honour. 
Learned they were and wise and strong J 
Some weie nameless 3 poor , unletteied. 
Weak in all but gnef and wrong ** 

William Morris 


JVJLy eldest aunt, whom we called ‘ Bibi Amraa 1 , was a 
child widow, and riot having any other interest in life had 
devoted herself to my mother. They were very different from 
each other, these two sisteis. The elder, having suffered early 
in her youth, had grown up into a quiet, efficient young 
woman who realised that life would not be easy for her and 
that she must learn to look after herself and depend on no 
one. With this end in view she tried to equip herself men¬ 
tally to live in a world that was harsh and cruel, and not to 
be at its mercy. She succeeded, as she was exceptionally 
clever and very intelligent. She knew not a word of English 
but had studied Sanskrit and was quite a scholar. She was 
also quick to grasp business of any sort. Father always used 
to say that had Bibi Amina been given the necessary educa¬ 
tion and opportunities she would have made a fine lawyer. 
She was immensely shrewd and alert and had a magnificent 
sense of humour. 

Being a widow, she had no home of her own and stayed 
with various relations. A great part of each year she spent 
with us and we loved having her. While she was with us she 
usually helped mother with her housekeeping, or if mother 
was ill she nursed her day and night with no thought of her¬ 
self. Her world consisted of her sister, her nephews and 
nieces. Her brother, of whom she had been very fond, had 
died many years before, But the main pivot round which her 
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life revolved was my mother. I have never known such un¬ 
stinting devotion as Bibi Amma had for her. 

I was her favourite niece. When I was a little girl I loved 
to sit beside her and listen to all kinds of stories, and some¬ 
times fairy tales or tales of the glories of ancient India and of 
her gallant sons and daughters. Somehow I always imagined 
that Bibi Amma could have played the part of any of the 
heroines I read or heard about whose names are immortal. 
She seemed to have a fearlessness and kind of courage which 
is rare and which few women possess. I loved her very dearly. 

Though ten years older than my mother, and orthodox, 
Bibi Amma was far more broadminded than mother. She 
used to get rather shocked by modern ways and ideas—the 
same as mother did—but she wisely refrained from passing 
judgment on any of us. Bobbed hair and sleeveless blouses 
were very sore points with her, but when we teased her about 
it and tried to get her to disapprove of any of us, she just 
ignored us. Mother on the contrary voiced her objection and 
showed her disapproval in many ways, which did not help 
matters much. She never insisted on our doing anything we 
did not like, but she wished we were more orthodox and not 
quite so modern. 

To me especially, Bibi Amma was more than a dearly 
loved aunt. She was my confidant, and sometimes when I 
hesitated to go to mother I went to her fearlessly, knowing 
that she would try to understand my point of view, however 
difficult it might be for her to do so. 

Mother had always depended on others for guidance and 
had never had occasion to make up her mind about any¬ 
thing. So she always found it difficult to give us any definite 
advice. Besides, all of us looked upon mother as someone 
frail and lovely whom we had to protect and care for, not 
someone who was to care for us and guide us. So with all 
my little troubles and worries I used to go to Bibi Amma, 
and never once did she fail me. 
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When mother died and we broke the news to her she was 
too stunned to believe us. How could it be possible that she 
should he alive and well and her younger sister die in just a 
lew hours? Gradually her mind grasped the tragic fact. 
Her strong courageous heart that had withstood so many 
sorrows suffered a tremendous shock which no human power 
could alleviate. Her heart bled and her senses reeled, but 
even in her anguish she thought of us first and tried to hide 
her own grief so as to lessen ours. 

Knowing that we did not know what arrangements to 
make for the funeral, she took it upon herself to make all the 
necessary preparations. With her own hands she got every¬ 
thing ready for the last rites to he performed for the little 
sister whom she had brought up and eared foi all the days 
of her life. 

The funeral cortege left the house, and Bibi Amma stood 
on the verandah like a statue, neither moving nor shedding 
a single tear, gazing till she could gaze no more at the flower- 
decked bier that was taking away the loved sister. Quickly 
she turned away and walked back to mother’s room. 

I followed her and found her standing looking as though 
for the last time at all the things that had been dear to her 
sister. I put my arms around her and said, “ Bibi Amma, 
will you not lie down and rest a little ? M 

She looked at me, still tearlessly, and ignoring my question 
she merely said, “ Go and have a bath and come down. I 
shall have some tea ready for you.” 

It was past two o’clock in the afternoon. I did not wish 
to argue. So I went up to my room, bathed, and came down 
to find tea ready. I could not drink it. Bibi Amma’s stunned 
appearance worried me; so I went in search of her. 

I found her lying in mother’s room just where mother used 
to be. I bent down and called out to her and she opened her 
eyes. “ Bibi Amma,” I said, “ please have a little tea. It will 
help.” There was no reply. “ Bibi Amma, vou have always 
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been a mother to us all, 1 * I said. “And now you arc out 
mother. Wc have only you and I need you desperately.” 

Her arms went round me, and with tears filling her eyes 
for the first time, she said, “ Beti (daughter), to me you have 
always been a dearly loved daughter, but one can have only 
one mother and yours has gone for ever. I can never take 
her place. Besides, I lived for her and now what is there to 
live for? My task is done. I too must go/ 1 

I could not speak, for the tears I tried vainly to hold back 
choked me. I sat by her side stroking her head for some 
time. Then, as she seemed to have fallen off to sleep, I 
quietly left her. Several times 1 went to see her, but each time 
I found her asleep. 

At last I grew a bit alarmed. So I went and shook her hut 
she did not wake up. Again and yet again I called to her 
but she did not move. My brother had not returned from the 
funeral, so I went and told my sister. She too was alarmed 
and we sent for the doctor. 

Jawahar returned at about seven o’clock and the doctor 
came too. He saw Bibi Aiuma and said she had had a stroke 
the same as mother. Wc could hardly believe it, for never 
in her life had she had a stroke before, nor had she ever 
been seriously ill. She had always been so strong, and yet 
she lay unconscious and there was nothing one could do to 
save her. 

Everyone was very upset but I most of all, because to me 
she was infinitely more dear and precious than she had been 
to the others. All we could do was to wait and watch, and 
pass another night as we had passed the previous one. Too 
miserable to move I sat beside her, memories flooding my 
mind of all the days and years she had been with us, of all 
the love and understanding she had given me and of her 
unwavering devotion to mother and our family. I felt as 
though my very heart would crack up into a thousand 
agonised pieces, but no such relief came, and I sat and gazed 
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at her calm face and wondered why such things should 
happen. 

All through the night we watched and at five o’clock the 
next morning, exactly twenty-four hours after mother’s 
death, Bibi Amma passed away. It seemed impossible that 
our mother and aunt should both die within twenty-four 
hours of each other, leaving us utterly lost and desolate. 

And so another funeral took place, so different from the 
one that had taken place a day before. Bibi Amma had taken 
Sanyasu . 1 No funeral rites were performed. We dressed 
her in a .saffron r mi with no other ornament but her own 
beauty. Lined and aged though her face was, it suddenly 
seemed to have become youthful and the wrinkles dis¬ 
appeared. Her face showed such peace that one could not 
help feeling that she was happy and at rest, perhaps with 
the sister from whom even death could not part her. 

At mother’s funeral thousands had gathered together. 
Like a queen she was carried to the cremation ground with 
much pomp and splendour. At Bibi Amma’s funeral too, a 
great many people assembled. But what struck one most was 
the ever-incrcasing crowd of poor people, ragged, old and 
infirm, who came in vast numbers to pay their last respects 
to her whom they considered a Devi’’ One and all they 
had loved her. No matter how poor or how lowly a man or 
woman was, unhesitatingly he or she would go to Bibi Amma 
for advice or help, and it was never refused. She had lived 
a simple life, and shared everything with those she loved, 
giving freely to the poor and needy. By her death they felt 
they had lost a great friend. Dying as she did a day after 
mother, when to all appearances she was hale and hearty, 
made people look upon her as a saint, for who else could have 
given up her life in such a manner? 
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I marvelled to sec our compound full of poor people fall¬ 
ing over each other in order to catch a glimpse of the face of 
her whom they had loved. Not an eye was dry, not a heart 
that did not grieve that day, as the simple undecorated bier 
was taken away in a silent procession. 

And so I bade farewell to the beloved aunt. I knew it was 
the best thing that could have happened to her, for life with¬ 
out her sister would have been unbearable for her. Yet 1 
wished she had not left us so suddenly, creating a double void 
which not even the passing of years could ever fill. 
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Xn July 1939, when Jawahar decided to go to Ceylon and 
asked me to accompany him, I eagerly accepted, I had 
always wanted to visit Ceylon, but had never had the chance 
to do so before. 

Jawahar was going on a mission. There had been a lot 
of misunderstanding between Indians and Singhalese, which 
had caused much bitterness here. It was therefore decided 
that Jawahar should go and sec things for himself, and if 
possible bring about some sort of harmony between the two 
peoples. 

On a dull, misty morning Jawahar and I took off in a 
small plane from the Poona aerodrome. Though it was very 
early in the morning a crowd had assembled to see us off- - 
Congress officials, admirers and friends of* Jawahar. We 
went via Hyderabad (Deccan) where wc had a delightful 
lunch with Mrs. Sarojini Naidu and her family, then via 
Madras and Trichinopoly, reaching Colombo the next day. 

As we flew over Mount Lavinia aerodrome wc saw large 
crow r ds of people assembled below. Our pilot, a clever and 
charming young man, did not land immediately. He turned 
the plane round and flew lower and lower, circling above 
the crowd. Then he made the plane rise and swooped down 
again as if in salutation. As soon as we landed there was a 
rush towards the plane, and the crowd was controlled with 
great difficulty. People came forward to greet Jawahar, and 
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the hearty handshakes and warm smiles of greeting made us 
feel at home and amongst friends. 

The display of affection shown us by both Singhalese and 
Indians standing shoulder to shoulder, seemed to augur well 
for the mission on which Jawahar had come. Though at the 
time we thought that Jawahar had succeeded in his work 
and had eliminated some of the bitterness that seemed to be 
spreading, the future showed all too plainly that it could not 
have been so. A month after our visit the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment dismissed 800 Indian employees and sent them back 
to India. 

I loved Ceylon and everything I saw there. In spite of a 
very busy programme Jawahar always found time to do a 
bit of sightseeing. We saw some lovely temples and gardens, 
and were overwhelmed with hospitality wherever we went. 
Singhalese and Indians vied with one another in almost kill¬ 
ing us by kindness. And I wondered how it was possible for 
such kind and good-natured people to have differences which 
were creating so much trouble. 

Though there is no purdah system or segregation of 
women in Ceylon, at most functions, soon after we arrived 
and had been garlanded, our host took charge of Jawahar 
and escorted him to the men’s group, while our hostess took 
me to the women’s. Only at meals we mixed for a short 
while and then somehow the men and women separated 
again. 

In India we have had no suffragette movement. There 
are certain women’s organisations which have mostly con¬ 
cerned themselves with social reforms. But the great impetus 
to be free and equal with their menfolk came from the Na¬ 
tional movement. The technique of the non-violent struggle 
was such that women could play their part shoulder to shoul¬ 
der with their men. Gandhiji’s doctrine appealed to them 
and showed them a way of breaking age-old customs as well 
as serving their Motherland. Thousands of women came out 
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of the seclusion of their homes to face hardships and danger, 
imprisonment or death, and have found both political and 
social emancipation. 

In Ceylon, wherever we went, thousands upon thousands 
of people assembled to see and hear Jawahar. They were 
mostly Tamil labourers, men and women, who worked on 
tea estates and rubber plantations. All along the route they 
stood patiently for hours to catch a glimpse of Jawahar. As 
I sat and watched them from the car, or sometimes when I 
got down and stood with my brother, I looked at the faces 
around me, faces aglow with love and trust for him who had 
come from the old Motherland, bringing a message of hope 
and cheer. Jawahar’s presence among them seemed to assure 
them that, though they were far away from the land of their 
birth, they were not forgotten. 

When I saw Jawahar utterly fagged out at the end of a 
busy day, I often wondered whether all this was worth 
while, but I wondered no longer when I saw those faces 
around me. Every hardship was worth while if it brought 
such love and confidence with it. 

After innumerable meetings, receptions, sight-seeing and 
ten days of ceaseless activity our visit came to an end, or 
rather Jawahar’s did, for I stayed on for another week and 
then returned to Bombay. 

Soon after his return Jawahar decided to go to China. 
Raja, the children and I went to Allahabad to bid him God¬ 
speed, It had always been Jawahar’s dream to go to China, 
for ancient lands have a great fascination for him, I was 
glad that at last he could satisfy this desire of his. His visit 
was brief and had to be cut short rather abruptly on account 
of the outbreak of war. He returned home full of great ad¬ 
miration for the courage of the Chinese people and their 
great leader Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek, and their 
determination to defend the freedom of their country at all 
costs. 
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In September 1939 war was declared between England 
and Germany. India was also dec larcd at war with Germany 
though without the consent of her people. At first we 
watched the situation with anxiety, hoping that at last Im¬ 
perialism would end—that out of the welter of chaos a new 
and fiee India would arise. The sympathies of Gandhiji and 
the Congress were entirely with the British, and the offer of 
help and friendship was genuine. We wanted a declaration 
of war aims, but none was forthcoming. Gradually a sense 
of frustration and disillusionment took root in the heart of 
the millions who had hoped Britain would, at that critical 
period in her history, show a change of heart. 

In 1940 Gandhiji had no alternative but to start indi¬ 
vidual Satyagiaha . It was a moral protest on the part of the 
entire countty. The first volunteer chosen by Gandhiji was 
Vinoba Ghave, the perfect Satyagrahi . The second volunteer 
was to be Jawahar. But long before Jawahar could offer 
Satyagraha , he was spirited away on his return journey fiom 
Wardha to Allahabad somewhere en route and taken to 
Gorakhpur to stand his trial. He was sentenced to four years 5 
rigorous imprisonment, a sentence that stunned the whole of 
India but also made her more determined than ever to fight 
to the bitter end. 

Raja was amongst the first to volunteer, but when he 
asked Gandhiji’s permission, Gandhiji asked him if I liked 
the idea. If for some reason I did not do so, he said, he would 
rather Raja did not go to jail. However, with all the grow¬ 
ing chaos and disruption around us, I knew Raja would not 
be happy unless he was able to do his bit, so I agreed. A 
month after Raja’s arrest I wrote to Bapu asking his permis¬ 
sion to offer Satyagraha myself, as it was irksome to be out 
of the fight. But he refused to allow me, as my children were 
young and needed looking after. I had no alternative but 
to abide by his decision. 

Raja and I had never been parted before this for more 
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than a fortnight or three weeks, and I missed him sorely. We 
were allowed an interview once a fortnight and could write 
each other at given periods. Nevertheless, though I had many 
good friends around me, I often felt a little lonely. My sons, 
too, missed Raja a great deal, and young as they were they 
understood and were proud of him. Sometimes after we had 
had an interview a few tears rolled down their checks, though 
they tried hard to keep them back. This time, however, there 
are no interviews granted, and it has created bitterness and 
lescntment even in the hearts of little children. 
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tJawahar was the only child for almosL eleven years, and 
was spoilt by our parents to a great extent, especially by 
mother. He did not go to school but was taught at home by 
tutors, and having no brother or sister for many years he 
was a lonely child. Fortunately, though father did spoil him, 
he was also a strict disciplinarian. This prevented Jawahar 
from becoming too self conscious. 

Even as a little boy, Jawahar had a great admiration for 
father. To him father seemed to be the embodiment of all 
that was fine, courageous and strong, and his one ambition 
was to grow up like father. Though he admired father and 
loved him deeply, he also feared him a great deal. Jawahar 
stood in great awe of father’s temper, for once he had been a 
victim of it and the memory could not easily be effaced. 
But all of us knew that father would never punish us unjustly. 
However, as the years went by father controlled his temper 
more and more, and though it was always there, he had it 
under perfect control. 

So Jawahar grew up, a shy sensitive child, mixing a great 
deal with his elders as he had few companions of his own age. 
At the age of fourteen he went to Harrow, returning to India 
after finishing his studies at Cambridge in 1912. That was 
when I first set eyes on him. 

For many years my brother remained a stranger to me, 
one whom I loved, admired and disliked by turns. After 
some years, when the Satyagraha movement started and 
Jawahar flung himself into politics, I saw more of' him and 
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the better I knew him the greater was my admiration of 
this brother of mine, whom I once wrongly thought was 
conceited. 

As an elder brother Jawahar is perfect. Though he is so 
much older than my sister and I, he has never laid down the 
law to us, as a great many elder brothers do. If he has dis¬ 
approved of anything we have done, he has alwa) s talked 
the matter over with gentleness and tact, making us see for 
ourselves that we were in the wrong. If we have disagreed, 
however hurt he may feci he tries not to show it and never 
imposes his own views on us. He is not only an adored ‘ big 
brother 5 to Swarup and me, but a grand friend and com¬ 
panion who by his affection and understanding has made 
himself very precious to us. 

We know he is always there, just as father was, a pillar ol 
strength on whom wc can lean and get support when wearied 
out by life’s little problems and worries. He never offers 
advice, but is ever willing to help when help and guidance 
are necessary. He is also a confidant in whom one can confide 
without fear of being ridiculed or rebuked. Utterly human 
himself, he never fails to understand another’s weakness. 

After father’s death Jawahar was most concerned about 
mother and me. Swarup was married and had a home of 
her own. Now that Jawahar was head of our little family 
he did not wish either mother or me to feel that we were 
dependent on him, as is the usual custom in an Indian family. 
It never occurred to us, but it did to him. 

Father did not leave a will nor did we expect him to do so, 
for it would have been most unlike him. Yet certain things 
worried Jawahar. He thought I might not feel as free as T 
had done in father’s lifetime and that I might not like asking 
him for money. So he wrote me a letter saying he wished 
mother and me to consider ourselves the real owners of' 
Anand Bhawan and all that father had left. He was only a 
trustee to look after our affairs and us, and that we should 
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look upon him as such. He needed very little for himself and 
his family, so we should not hesitate to carry on as before 
and to think of him being there only to help and guide when 
necessary. No other brother, I feel, would have behaved 
thus. It is so typical of Jawahar who lives up to his ideals 
and never falters. 

Like father, Jawahar has a temper. When I was about 
fourteen, Jawahar offered to coach me in mathematics, my 
bete noire . I wasn’t at all thrilled at the prospect but there 
was no getting out of it. I was still a little scared of Jawahar 
in those days and did not look forward to his losing his Lemper 
with me. However, the first few lessons were a great success 
and I was fascinated by the way Jawahar taught. The sub¬ 
ject I had hated with all my heart became one of the most 
absorbing interest to me, and I actually looked forward to 
my one hour with Jawahar each day. 

Just as I began to feel more confident and less afraid of 
Jawahar, things went wrong. One day I must have been 
very dull for I just could not concentrate or remember any¬ 
thing. This rather irritated Jawahar (and I do not blame 
him), and he began to get angry. This only helped to drive 
everything clean out of my mind, and I became completely 
dumb. He shouted a few sentences at me and terrified me 
out of my wits. Stunned and mortified I meekly turned to 
go away, After all it was not such a crime, I thought, to 
have forgotten a lesson. I felt unhappy and hurt, and tears 
which I tried desperately hard to hide, welled up as I slowly 
collected my books. He noticed my tears and in a second 
his anger disappeared and he was all repentant. Putting his 
arms around me he apologised, but nothing he could do or 
say later on would induce me to continue my lessons after 
this episode. 

Those who do not know Jawahar very well imagine that 
he has no other interest in life except politics, reading and 
writing. These certainly do take up most of his time, but he 
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has a great many hobbies and interests to which he cannot 
devote as much time as he would like to. Any spare time he 
has from his political work is generally spent in reading, 
sometimes in writing too, though the latter he usually does 
when he is in jail! He loves riding and is a fine horseman. 
He is very fond of swimming, too, but seldom if ever has 
the chance. He never goes to a cinema or a theatre unless 
wc force him, and if it is something really good he quite 
enjoys himself. But, to see him at his best, one should see him 
with children of all ages. He is very fond of them, and they 
adore him, for no matter how busy he is or how weary, if a 
child goes to him and persists in asking the why and where¬ 
fore of everything, he will never brush him aside but will 
stop all his work to satisfy the infant’s curiosity. 

It is really a delight to see him after a hard day’s work 
relaxing with his little nephews or nieces or other children. 
All his cares and worries seem to leave him and he becomes 
a little child himself, romping about, playing and enjoying 
himself every bit as much as the children themselves. Most 
of as cannot do this as we are too self-conscious and do not 
forget that we are grown-ups. Jawahar can do so because he 
is simple and human, and that is why children find in him a 
playmate after their own heart. 

Jawahar has one unfailing quality, no matter where he is, 
in prison or outside, however busy, tired and weary he may 
be. He seldom forgets a birthday, anniversary or any other 
important occasion. It is these little acts of thoughtfulness 
of his that endear him so deeply to those who know him. It 
happened once that my birthday, according to the Indian 
calendar, fell on the 19th of October, 1930. Jawaharremem- 
bered it just after his arrest that same day and some days 
later he wrote me: 

t( It has recently occurred to me that the British 

Government, by issuing an order under See. 144, on me 
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and by subsequently arresting me on the 19th October, 
caused me to forget a most important event on that day, 
and the beautiful and artistic gift that I should have made 
to my dearly beloved sister, did not materialise. This lapse 
on my part was most unfortunate, but I hasten to correct 
it. Wherefore, take yourself to a bookshop and choose 
some volumes containing the wisdom of the ancients, and 
the faith of the middle ages and the scepticism of the 
present and the glimpses of the glory that is to be—and 
take them and pay for them and consider them the 
belated, but loving gift of a somewhat absent-minded 
brother who thinks often of his little sister. And read these 
chosen volumes and out of them construct a magic city, 
full of dreams, castles and flowering gardens and running 
brooks, where beauty and happiness dwell and the ills 
that this sorry world of ours suffers from can gain no 
admittance—and life will then become one long and 
happy endeavour, a ceaseless adventure to build this city 
of magic and drive away all the ugliness and misery 
around us.” 

When Jawahar returned from England he was a very 
polished and charming young man, but rather proud and 
somewhat spoilt, as a rich man’s son is apt to be. The years 
that followed were full of experience and disappointments 
for him, as well as much sorrow. But all this helped to mellow 
him, and to-day he is more lovable than ever before. 

His Western education has naturally influenced him con¬ 
siderably, and people think him more European than Indian 
in his outlook. But the moral and political chaos of the 
world through these years of war and starvation has drawn 
many of us, Jawahar more so, to the deep and vast sources 
that have inspired the ideas of the people of India and 
China. His personality to-day strikes deeper roots into the 
ancient soil and draws increasing sustenance from the rich 
past* The peace of mind and lack of bitterness that he has, 
in spite of many a disillusionment, are truly Indian. 
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In him the East and the West have blended, the former to 
show him the way of life and the latter to give him a wider 
understanding of the impulses that move the destinies of 
man. His ardent nationalism has therefore grown into a 
firm conviction that the true freedom of our people cannot 
co-exist with the tyranny and oppression of other nations. 
His sensitive mind is as much affected by any happening in 
any part of Asia or Europe as in India. He is a true soldier 
of Freedom and whenever and wherever Freedom is in peril, 
he is always ready to defend it with all his might. 

There are some who think Jawahar is arrogant and over¬ 
bearing. They resent it. At times he seems so, but by nature 
he is anything but arrogant or domineering. He would 
rather be out of the limelight. I am sure he would have 
more peace of mind if that were possible, but it cannot 
be. He is somewhat of a dreamer, and often when tired out 
by work he relaxes and gazes into the distance, his eyes look 
dreamy and he seems to belong to another world. At times 
his eyes become unutterably sad and his face, so youthful 
in spite of his fifty-three years, suddenly ages and looks years 
older. Life has not been easy for Jawahar, and suffering and 
sacrifice have left their mark on him as also on so many others 
who have taken the same path. 

There are people who find fault with Jawahar and criticise 
him, but they just do not understand him nor can thev 
fathom his ways. He is human like the rest of us and has 
weaknesses that most human beings have. Only where the 
majority succumbs he does not, hence his greatness. If India 
idolises Jawahar to-day it is not for his virtues and strength 
and courage alone but for his very human qualities. He 
neither considers himself a hero nor a martyr, but just one 
who has been privileged to serve his country in her hour of 
need and who will continue to do so till the very end. He 
does not consider going to jail a great sacrifice or something 
to make a fuss about, though almost half his life has been 
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spent in jail. It is just something inevitable when we are 
fighting for our freedom against alien domination. 

He once wrote to me from jail, “ Going to jail is a trivial 
matter in the world which to-day is being shaken to its 
foundation. As a mere routine I think it has some value and 
does one good, but that value is not very great unless there is 
an inner urge to do it. If an inner urge is present little else 
matters, for that represents something vital/ 5 

And yet going to jail again and yet again is no easy matter. 
Nor is jail exactly a bed of roses where one would like to 
relax every now and then. Some people think that those who 
have been in prison many times get used to the idea and do 
not mind it. A few months in jail would soon clear up this 
misconception. Physical discomforts there always are and 
one expects them when one goes to prison. It is the mental 
adjustment that is difficult when one has to cope with the 
daily petty tyrannies of jail life. 

To be separated from one’s dear ones, to meet them only 
when it pleases the authorities, all goes to make one feel 
irritable and sometimes bitter. To stay for any length of 
time in jail and not to be embittered is indeed a great achieve¬ 
ment, and Jawahar has successfully done this. 

As Jawahar wrote to me, if there is an inner urge to do 
a certain thing, then only can one go through any hardship 
or suffering to attain one’s goal. We have often been wor¬ 
ried when Jawahar has been re-arrested, but he has always 
given us courage and strength to face whatever might befall 
him by treating his own case lightly. 

In 1940 Jawahar was sentenced to four years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. The vindictiveness of the sentence stunned 
each and every one who read about it. To us, too, it came as a 
great blow. Used though we were to strange and unexpected 
edicts of the Government, this hit us harder than any pre¬ 
vious convictions of Jawahar J s had done. I was terribly upset 
and showed it in one of my letters to Jawahar, in which I 
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also asked him if Raja and I could come and interview him 
at Dehra Dun where he had been kept. In reply to my letter 
Jawahar wrote: 

“Raja and you will of couise be very welcome when- 
evi r you come. I should like to see Raja, especially as I may 
not have a chance of doing so for some time to come (Raja 
was going to offer individual Satyagraha some time later). 

[ was sorry to hear that he was rather put out on learning 
of my conviction, and you too, my dear. I have seldom 
felt quite so peaceful in mind as I have done lately* and 
that is some feat in this mad world of ouis. Through 
some practice I have learnt to draw myself in and shut 
the various drawers of my mind which relate to activities 
which have been suspended. You must not won y unneces¬ 
sarily about me. Life becomes hardei tor all oi us and 
the soft days of the past already belong to an age that is 
gone. When will they return, or will they ever return ? No 
one knows. We must adapt ourselves to life as it is and not 
hunger for what is not. Physical risk and suffering are 
after all petty compared to the troubles and tempests of 
the mind. And whether life is soft or hard one can always 
get something out of it; but to enjoy life ultimately one 
must decide not to count the cost.” 

From childhood father had taughl us not to be afraid of 
taking risks or facing dangers. “ Safety first ” has never been 
our motto nor, I hope, will it be that of our children. Many 
a time each one of us has had to undertake a task or a journey 
where risk and danger were involved, but this never pre¬ 
vented us from going through with our programme. As far 
as Jawahar is concerned, if there is even a suspicion of dan¬ 
ger attached to any work it is an added inducement for him 
to take it in hand. Perhaps at times it might seem a little 
childish, but it is better to have this attitude towards things 
than to live in fear all one’s life because each step one takes 
might be risky, 
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Once Jawahar was in prison in Alipore, Calcutta. We had 
not heard from him since he was arrested, so were naturally a 
little anxious. At that time I received another letter from 
him, a very typical one: 

“ My dear, I hope you and the others are not worried 
about me. I am well and J*y suis ? j’y reste , I shall read a 
lot for indeed there is little else to do—just to read and to 
think and go through the day’s routine. So when I come 
out, and that is a long way off, I may be a little wiser than 
I am—perhaps and perhaps not. Wisdom is a very elusive 
thing* and difficult to seize. And yet sometimes it comes 
suddenly and unawares. Meanwhile I shall be a faithful 
votary and seek her goodwill. Some day she may show 
me a favour. Anyway, jail is not an unsuitable place lo 
woo her, The hurly-burly of life seems far off and does 
not distract, and it is good to see the life of everybody from 
a little distance—detached.” 

Jawahar has a great love for outdoor life, not that he gets 
much chance to avail himself of it. He is exceedingly fond 
of winter sports and spent hours ski-ing or skating in Switzer¬ 
land when we were there together. He loves nature in all 
her fresh and unspoiled beauty, for he is essentially a child 
of nature himself 

Jawahar expects everyone to do things well and efficiently, 
whether at games or at work, and is a hard task-master. 
For almost six months I acted as his secretary, in 1931, and 
though I enjoyed the work I lived in perpetual dread of 
making a mistake and incurring his wrath. Luckily I man¬ 
aged to escape it and I have never been able to decide 
whether it was due to my efficiency or just luck. To be 
slack, inefficient and lazy is an unforgivable sin in Jawahar’s 
eyes. 

Once in Switzerland he offered to teach me ski-ing. The 
day he chose for the first lesson was not a good one. It had 
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not snowed for a couple of days and the previous snowfall 
had hardened into slippery ice. Every time I stood up in 
skis down I came with an unpleasant bang. T simply could 
not keep my balance, much to Jawahar’s annoyance. He 
thought I was afraid and got very much annoyed. I tried 
desperately to take a few steps but each time I fell down, 
not always elegantly—so Jawahar gave me quite a bit of his 
mind and prophesied that J would never learn in a million 
years. Hurt and mortified, I asked a Swiss friend of ours to 
teach me, and within three days I was ski-ing all by myself, 
in spite of my brother's prediction. 

In a sick room Jawahar is an ideal nurse. His gentleness 
and understanding is infinite under the most trying circum¬ 
stances, and his patience is unlimited. His greatest quality 
is that he can always adapt himself to circumstances, and he 
finds comfort and beauty in little things around him, which 
is a great achievement. 

Once he wrote to me from Dehra Dun jail: 

“ The hot afternoon sun has melted much of the snow, 
except on the mountain tops. The clouds have rolled 
away, giving glimpses of that amazing and fascinating 
thing, the deep blue sky, just after rain in North India, 
Do you have this in Bombay? Perhaps you have but 
nobody notices it. The evening was unusually beautiful 
to-day. The clouds were in a playful mood and they 
('aught the rays of the smiling sun and seemed to hurl 
them about in reckless abandon. Extraordinary colours 
came and went, fantastic shapes appeared and dis¬ 
appeared, and over all was this riot of colour. The bare 
mountain tops blazed red and they reminded me of the 
mountains of the Khyber region. Patches of snow 
were lit up occasionally and then faded away, and soon 
after the moon, almost full, added to the variety ” 

Though Jawahar is always smiling and apparently happy 
he has had more than his share of heartache and sorrow. To 
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have lost his young wife when he needed het love and com¬ 
panionship most, was a terrible tragedy for him. Outwardly, 
he tried not to show how deep was his grief. Only for a few 
fleeting seconds does Jawahar lose grip over himself, only to 
regain immediately his poise and unruffled appearance. 

At a very young age Jawahar started to drift into politics, 
little realising that it would become his life-work. Little by 
little the course of events swept him into the tide, and he was 
carried away. But had he his whole life to live over again, 
Jawahar would do exactly as he has done. He might do 
things a little differently, that is all. 

Many accuse him of having fads, of dreaming dreams, of 
talking about big things and not dealing with the job in 
front of him. These accusations may or may not be true 
but one thing is undeniable, Jawahar is a great dreamer. He 
dreams of great things of the future, dreams that may not 
be realised by him but by somebody else. His dreams are 
never personal. They are all woven round the future of 
India—an India in whose coming greatness Jawahar has 
not the shadow of a doubt and in whose service Jawahar 
would gladly lay down his life. 
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‘ Ghost Uke I [taced lound the haunts of my childhood, 
hatih waned a desert / was hound to haverse. 
Seeking to find the old familial fates. 

How some they have died and .some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me, all ate departed, 
till, all aic gone the old fanulun fates.' 

Guarlljs Lamu 


A 

jLJL little over a year ago I was on my way to Allahabad 
with my two little sons, Harsha and Ajit. Raja was unable 
to accompany us but was going to follow later on. We were 
going to attend Indira’s marriage. The journey was a familiar 
one and I knew almost every landmark by heart. I had 
travelled by the same route innumerable times during the 
past nine and a half years but each time I had felt a little 
uneasy, wondering what news would greet me on my arrival, 
for something unexpected and unpleasant always happened. 
Either mother was suddenly taken ill or Jawahar had been 
arrested, and so on. But this time I looked forward with joy 
to my visit, for the occasion for which I was going was one of 
happiness—a very dearly loved niece \yas going to get 
married. 

We arrived at the Allahabad station at a fairly late hour 
of the night and drove off in the car that had come to meet 
us. After a fifteen-minute drive wc saw Anand Bhawan in 
the distance and as usual I was filled with great love for my 
old home. Though the hour was late Anand Bhawan was 
gaily lit up and seemed to be humming with activity. People 
were coming and going in and out of the house and servants 
were busy rushing to and fro. From every room came the 
sound of voices and laughter and once again after many long 
ycais Anand Bhawan wore a festive appearance. 
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Slowly the (ar turned into the stately gates and drove up to 
the porch. As it stopped, foigctful of my children, I jumped 
out to go in search of my brother, but I had hardly gone a 
few steps when he came out of a room and embraced me and 
the children It felt good to be back in the old familiar sur- 
roundings and to see Jawahai, my sister and others again. 

Each time I ictumcd to Anand Bhawan I experienced a 
thiill, but it was only for a moment. All too soon realisation 
would dawn that the beloved home was no longer the same, 
that so many dear ones were absent and new drastic changes 
kept on taking place. Tears would rise to the surface but 
remain unshed. On this occasion, however, I was not going 
to allow myself to show any signs of sadness, for it was a 
happy occasion for all of us. 

Though the passing of the years had wi ought havoc in 
the home that once was full of happiness and peace, it was 
still good to be back, to feel the warmth of a brother’s love, a 
sister’s care, and to feel like a care-free girl of eighteen once 
again. 

The wedding-day dawned bright and beautiful. From 
early morning people were busy seeing that all was in readi¬ 
ness for the marriage ceremony. Many cousins and friends 
flocked to the bride’s room to tease her and joke with her 
as young girls do, and to be with her while she was dressed 
in her bridal clothes of fine handspun and hand-woven 
khadi , spun by her own father during one of his terms 
of imprisonment. 

Slightly flushed and a little excited, though pretending to 
be quite calm, the bride sat surrounded by people and by 
the hundreds of presents which kept on streaming into her 
room. Lovely to look at, on this special occasion she looked 
lovelier than ever, frail and almost ethereal. She laughed and 
talked to those around her, but sometimes her big black 
eyes would darken and hold a distant sorrowful look. What 
dark cloud could mar the joy of this happy day? Was it 
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due to a longing for the young mother who was no more, by 
whose absence a void had been created which even on this 
day remained unfilled ? Or was it the thought of parting 
from the father, a father whose very life she had been. 

She was leaving him now for a life that would be lonelier 
for him than it had ever been before. Maybe it was the 
breaking from all the old ties and the starting of a new life 
which brought a passing look of sadness to the young bride’s 
eyes, for who could foretell what the future held in store for 
her—Happiness? Sorrow? Fulfilment? Disillusionment? 
The dark eyes became darkei but for a fleeting moment 
only, then once again they regained their natural look and 
were unfathomable. 

The auspicious hour drew near and Indira, escorted by 
Jawahar, came to the pavilion where the marriage was to be 
performed. The bridegroom awaited her there. The cere¬ 
mony was simple and short, with no unnecessary para¬ 
phernalia. The bride and bridegroom sat side by side and 
opposite sat the bride’s father. Beside him was an empty 
as an a (seat) for the wife who, though no more, was so 
much in his thoughts that day; she had been so much a part 
of his existence. 

Looking at that empty seat so full of tragic significance, I 
felt a lump in my throat as I thought of her. How happy 
she would have been had she been present! I could almost 
visualise her, youthful and smiling, eyes sparkling with merri¬ 
ment and joy and looking only just a little older than the 
bride herself. But I tried to put away all the sad thoughts of 
the might-have-beens, for had they remained unchecked they 
would have come crowding one upon another and it would 
have marred the day. 

For a few days the usual wedding festivities continued, 
and the old home seemed to have brightened up considerably. 
Then one by one the guests started leaving, and after some 
weeks I also returned to Bombay. 
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A year passed. Once again I was on my way to Allahabad. 
This time to spend one short week with my sister Swarup, 
who, after nine months’ imprisonment, was out on parole for 
a fortnight. Late at night I arrived at the familiar station, 
looking a little more dilapidated than it had been the last 
time. A friend and a young niece, Swarup’s daughter, met 
me and we drove home, not in a car, because there was no 
car any longer, but in a rather ancient tonga which seemed 
to crawl along the bad roads. 

At last we turned into the gates of Anand Bhawan. The 
sight that greeted me was very different from the one that 
had greeted me a year ago. No bright lights shone and no 
servants were visible hurrying hither and thither. The house 
was dark except for one dim lamp in the porch and another 
peeping through one of the rooms. Our home seemed 
gloomy, deserted and silent. I had a queer feeling of fear and 
depression as though I was treading unknown ground and 
did not know what to expect round the corner. 

With a sinking heart I got out of the tonga and went in 
search of Swarup. As I entered her room she got up to greet 
and embrace me. I put my arms around her, trying not to 
let her see how moved I was at her changed appearance. A 
year ago I had seen her looking ten years younger than she 
really was. She had been in jail nine months and was now 
out for a few short weeks. Once more jail had wrought 
havoc on a loved one and left its mark all too plainly on the 
face which had aged considerably in those few months. 

I stayed a week and then returned to my home and my 
children. Swarup had to return to jail for an indefinite period, 
leaving her three young daughters outside to fend for them¬ 
selves as best they could, in a world where bitterness and 
frustration had taken the place of hope and happiness. 

Sitting in the train which was taking me back to Bombay, 
I wondered when I would next visit Anand Bhawan and 
what further changes I would find there. Would it ever be 
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like the old home again, full of laughter and happiness? Or 
would it remain a lonely, desolate abode bereft of all joyous¬ 
ness and mirth ? I hoped it would not he the latter, and I 
sent up a silent prayer that An and Bhawan would once again 
he the 1 abode of joy 3 which it was meant to be when father 
named it so. 

I returned to my small flat in rather a miserable frame of 
mind. Our little home is home no longer because Raja is not 
with us, and life, though it must go on, is not happy or con¬ 
tented, because Jawahar and hundreds and thousands of 
others are behind prison bars. 

For the last four years a war has been going on which has 
engulfed the whole of humanity. We who were denied our 
freedom were thrown into this cauldron without even our 
formal consent. It is a war, we are told, which is going to 
bring peace and freedom to all mankind. And yet at every 
step during these four years we have been denied our right to 
freedom—freedom even to mobilise our vast resources in 
men and materials under our own leaders. Our people were 
torn between their sympathy for the United Nations and 
their hatred of imperialism. We therefore asked for a clear 
declaration of war aims which would assure freedom to all 
But we were not given even a reply. In 1942, after many 
hesitations, a promise of freedom after the war was offered 
to us—a promise hedged and hemmed by conditions which 
no nation in the world could fulfil. 

Besides, we have had too many such promises in the 
past, not one of which has ever been kept. What a mockery 
to ask us to shed our blood, to starve our people and to suffer 
all privations in defence of the democracy and freedom that 
have been denied us. 

To-day we are in the midst of our own struggle for free¬ 
dom and the light to control our own destinies. We wish to 
get rid of imperialism not only where it concerns us, but 
wherever it exists throughout the world. Our freedom is but 
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a symbol of that force, that desire to rid the rest of the world 
as well as ourselves of foreign domination and exploitation. 

The Individual Civil Disobedience Movement of 1940 
represented our demand for a clarification of Britain's war 
aims. It was an appeal to the moral conscience of the world, 
but it was in vain. Our appeal had to be more insistent 
and our sufferings greater. Despite the grave danger at our 
very frontiers, the Congress had to call upon the people 
to piepare for greater sacrifices, for the issue was not only 
peace and freedom for all mankind, but also the defence of 
our country against the fascist aggressors. 

So the present struggle had to start, though it was not 
really launched, the leaders having been arrested before the 
negotiations with the Government were over. Our struggle 
to-day for India’s independence is not a mere expression of 
narrow nationalism, but an urge for a wider and truer con¬ 
ception of human freedom. Always the people of India 
have opposed fascism and imperialism and have extended 
their meagrely filled hands with whatever little help they 
could give to China, Spain and other countries. Where they 
have been unable to help materially they have reiterated their 
sympathy and faith in the cause of all down-trodden peoples 
of the world. 

The aim before us to-day, and in fact before the whole 
world, is that a fundamental change should take place—- 
political, social and economic—during the war. Only thus 
can we mobilise our people to defend themselves against 
Japanese aggression and put India on the road to progress, 
and prevent the deterioration of our country. The whole 
world is in chaos, and it is for us to bring some semblance of 
peace and order into it. It may not be possible for us in India 
to do so, but as long as we keep the vision in view and light 
the torch, others may achieve what we have been unable to 
do. There may be many pitfalls and many stumbling blocks 
on the way to the realisation of our common goal, but what 
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dors it matter as long as our steps lead us in the right direction 
and our eyes look steadily and unwaveringly in front? 

For thousands of us all over the world, and especially for 
us in India, there can be no rest or peace now till freedom is 
won, whatever the cost may be. If suffering and hardship 
are to be the lol of a lifetime, we must resign ourselves to 
them and carry on with our work, hoping to create a happiet 
world for our children to live in, even if happiness and con- 
tentment is denied us. As Pierre Van Paassen writes in his 
book 7 hat Day Alone : 

u A day will surely come when man, having grown tired 
of walking alone, will turn to his brother. On the day 
when we shall have learned to feel the sorrows and the joys, 
the suffering and the hope of others, as our very own, that 
world order of love and justice for which the universe 
yearns, and of which the planets in the stillest night are the 
splendid but imperfect symbol, shall have come nearer. 5 ’ 

From the time I was born until 1919 life was smooth, tran¬ 
quil and happy. The first disturbing feature in my placid life 
was the massacre of Jallianwalla Bagh, and it had set me 
thinking about certain things which I had never bothered 
about before. It was the first upheaval, and later on came 
many more, each one larger than the last. 

From 1920 onwards, life was hardly normal for any of us, 
but our family remained intact and that was a great thing. 
In 1931 father’s death not only left a big gap in our lives 
but seemed to be the beginning of more misfortunes. In 
1936 Kamala died and two years later mother passed awav. 
Financially, too, we were not very well off Life was not 
either happy or smooth for any of us, but I think the younger 
generation suffered, because of all this,.more than we did. 
Constant partings and other misfortunes both big and small 
have at times been a sore trial and have almost made me 
despair. What helps me not to lose courage completely or 
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give up hope is the firm conviction and faith in the justice of 
oar cause. It is not only our cause but the cause of the com¬ 
mon man all over the world. This thought alone helps me, 
as I am sure it does so many others, and makes it possible 
to bear all the sorrows and partings of life without a murmur 
and without getting embittered. 

The instability of life, that my family and I have 
known and continued to hear with so many of our 
countrymen for so many years, is rather wearing for one's 
nerves. J go on hoping and waiting for normal times, for a 
happy reunion and for peace and prosperity for our country, 
hut the future does not look bright. 

Yet in spite of all the misfortunes that have eome my way 
and perhaps they arc a little more than one bargained 
for—in spite of the sufferings that have been and the trials 
that still may come; in spite of the turmoil that has hecn 
a constant companion throughout my life, I can still look 
back on all that has happened with no regrets. 

“ 7 hough frustrated and disappointed , 

Keep watch, India . 

* « * 

Be not ashamed my brothers to stand 
Before the proud and the powerful 
With your white robe of simpleness . 

Let your crown be of humility, 

Your freedom the freedom of the soul 
Build God J s throne daily upon 
The ample bareness of your poverty 
And know that what is huge is not great 
And pride is •not everlasting 

* —Tagore 
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The following two chapters ?epresent the theme 
which developed into “With No RegretsThe 
book ends here bvt the theme survives . I give 
these chapters because they arc the sheaf of 
memories that will always haunt me . 




TWO SISTERS 


1 he ten-year-old little girl beside her mother’s bed gazing 
down at the new arrival—a little sister, so tiny yet so perfect! 
Wise beyond her years, she did not ask foolish questions as to 
how and where the little one had come from. She had a 
vague idea about it all and she stood there marvelling at 
Nature’s handiwork, and wondering if some day she too 
would have a little infant as sweet as this one to play with. 
Her heart went out to the tiny creature, not in sisterly love 
alone, but with a tenderness and protectiveness that was 
much more. 

The years passed. It was a festive occasion in a noble 
household and all around were signs of rejoicing. The old 
house was gaily decorated and sounds of music and laughter 
were heard from within. The youngest daughter of the house 
was getting married that day, and there she sat in one of 
the rooms—just in her teens—looking lovelier than the Dawn 
itself in her pale pink sari . Little did she realise the importance 
of that day. Beside her sat her elder sister, also young and 
very beautiful, dressed in a spotless white sari with no orna¬ 
ments to adorn her, for she was a child-widow. She too had 
been in her teens when she married and within a year she 
had lost the husband she had hardly known. But to-day 
there was no room for sorrow or self-pity in her heart. Her 
little sister whom she had practically brought up was getting 
married and it was a day of great rejoicing. All her devotion 
was for this sister. For herself she craved nothing—no fine 
clothes, no lovely jewels, no luxuries. All that she prayed for 
every day, especially this day, was that no sorrow or pain 
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should cross the beloved sister’s path. And as she sat beside 
the child-bride, her sad brown eyes looking lovingly at her, 
her heart swelled with pride at the lovely picture before her. 

The years passed. The little sister had grown to be a very 
beautiful woman, mother of several children, and mistress 
of a happy, luxurious home. And so many years went by 
peacefully and contentedly. 

Then changes took place in the great house. The master 
no longer graced it—the mistress was sad and lonely, and 
the house that had once been full of laughter and joy, was 
silent and sorrowful. All the sunshine and happiness seemed 
to have departed with him who was its very life. 

In a corner of the garden sat two aged women—but age 
had only enhanced the loveliness of their youth. The elder 
of the two still looked stronger. She had hardly a grey hair 
and her sad face had an indescribable loveliness that seemed 
to belong to another world. The younger was still tiny and 
dainty and very frail. Her almost snow-white hair cast a 
halo about her face on which sorrow and suffering had left 
its mark. From the distance the voices of little grandchildren 
were carried to them on the breeze, and now and again a 
smile would light up the two faces as they heard the little ones. 

She stood near the bedside, turned as if to stone, looking 
down at the calm, sweet face of her younger sister. Very 
lovely she looked in death—as she had always been in life. 
But how could she have gone and left her, the elder of the 
two, to carry on when life’s work had ended? It was not pos¬ 
sible. How could she who had always been timid and afraid 
take this long journey alone into the unknown ? She could 
not let her go alone—she must follow and be with her, to 
hold her hand, and give her courage.,.. 
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They had taken her and there was nothing left for the 
elder sister, nothing but a heart that was broken and bleed¬ 
ing. Quietly she lay down in a corner, dazed and weary. Her 
eyes closed and all sorts of pictures passed before her mind’s 
eye—a baby sister lying so helplessly beside her mother—a 
young bride so lovely and so child-like. A radiant mother 
with her children—an aged sister, weak and frail, and 
then-—then someone so like and yet unlike the beloved 
sister, lying so pale and still as if she were lifeless. But no, 
she was not dead—it was all a mistake for there she was 
beckoning to her elder sister to help her across a stream. 
A smile lighted up the sister’s face—a smile of surpassing 
tenderness—as she stretched out her hand to grasp that of her 
sister’s and help her into another world. 

And so they found her, with a look of infinite peace upon 
her face—peace and happiness—for had she not been united 
to the little sister after just a few hours’ separation and fol¬ 
lowed her to the ends of the earth and beyond ? All her life 
had been one long selfless act of devotion to this sister. Death 
was not strong enough to keep them apart. 



MEMORIES 


“ A/T • 

T.VJLemones are like roses in December , 95 said a poet. 
They are, when they bring with them the fragrance of 
beautiful flowers to a lonely soul; but not all memories are 
beautiful. Some are tinged with sadness, some with regret 
and others bring an ache which neither time nor environ¬ 
ment can change or lessen. One has memories of pleasant 
days, days of sunshine and laughter. Memories of sad days 
when the sun seemed to be overshadowed by dark clouds and 
life seemed empty and useless. Yet they all pass, because they 
must—some leaving few traces behind, others that are 
unforgettable. 


And so memories assail me each time I return to the home 
of my childhood; happy memories of a marvellous child¬ 
hood, and sad memories of later years—of days gone by 
which one cannot re-live. Memories that sadden the heart 
till it is near breaking point; for the old home is no longer 
what it was, and each time I return to it some new change 
has taken place. 


I sat in the old familiar garden; the only unchanged spot 
in a world that is ever changing. Before me stood the stalely 
house that was my home, and as I gazed at it with unseeing 
eyes, with my thoughts far away, the book I had intended 
to read lay on my lap neglected. At my feet and round about 
lovely butterflies flitted. The fresh- smell of the grass was 
good and the scent of roses was wafted along on the breeze 
towards me. I lay back with a sigh, for though all around me 
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everything looked so beautiful and so peaceful, in my heart 
there was a dull ache for something beyond my grasp—some¬ 
thing that I had lost and could not find again. And so, with 
my thoughts wandering unconnectedly, I dozed off, to dream 
of days that had been but were just a memory now. 


I saw a house full of people—a large, rambling, old house 
full of every luxury that taste and money could provide. Its 
master, a fine-looking man with a tremendous personality, 
seemed to fill the whole house with his presence, his laughter 
and the love with which he surrounded his family. He seemed 
to be a tower of strength that stood between those he loved 
and all harm. The lady of the house, beautiful beyond all 
description, a fragile, gracious little person, flitted about 
looking after her family with an energy one would hardly 
have believed possible in one so frail. Everywhere there was 
life and activity—happiness and contentment, and in such an 
atmosphere three children grew up. 


Some years later. The house was the same but all signs of 
pomp and splendour had gone. Simplicity had taken the 
place of the lavish grandeur of a few years before. But the 
inmates were the same, and the hearty laughter of the master 
still rang throughout the house and cheered all those who 
might be feeling downhearted. For the change had come, 
not through any misfortune, but because of a changed out¬ 
look and political convictions. 


A few more years passed. It was another house built next 
to the old one. A house like a dream which a loving father 
built for a beloved son but which brought little happiness to 
its inmates and much sorrow. 
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In one of the spacious rooms sat an old man with snow- 
white hair, his head bent in thought. He was very ill, and 
had tiavellcd hundreds of miles to arrive home before his 
son was taken away to prison for certain political views that 
he had held. The old man too had passed many months in 
prison cells for the same ideas and he was ready to go again. 
He had arrived in time, just in time to clasp his son by the 
hand before he was taken away. Near him sat the little 
woman who had so bravely shared his life and all its triumphs 
and sorrows. She looked more fragile than ever, yet strangely 
enough it was she who gave him the courage to bear each 
new blow, she who had been so timid and frail, whilst he 
had always been so fearless and strong. 

In one coiner of the room sat the elder daughter ol the 
house. She was married and had children and realised fully 
how much anguish her parents must be feeling. Her eyes 
were glued to their faces anxiously and her heart was tom 
with pain to watch their silent suffering and not to be able 
to help. In another part of the room, leaning up against 
the wall with her head turned away from the others, stood 
the younger daughter. In her heart too there was anguish, 
in her eyes wore unshed tears, and her mind was seething 
with rebellious thoughts. The others seemed to be resigned 
to whatever the fates might have in store for them— but not 
she. Sometimes she felt that all that suffering was necessary 
for a cause as great as theirs. At other times doubts and mis¬ 
givings flooded her mind when she saw her parents burdened 
with anxiety and loneliness. They could have owned all 
they wanted and lived a life of comfort, free from all cares 
and worries—yet they chose the difficult path of duty and 
devoted their lives to serve humanity and their country, Tor¬ 
tured with conflicting thoughts she stood, not daring to look 
at the parents whose suffering she could not help to lessen. 
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The house was strangely silent without the beloved son, yet 
even the old house seemed to stand more erectly, as though 
immensely proud of the son it had sheltered within its walls. 
The parents sat regardless of' time, each longing for him who 
was only a few miles away in a cold prison cell, while they 
sat in their still palatial home, hating the comforts surround¬ 
ing them. 


Just for a short while they sat, each engrossed in his or 
her own thoughts, and these thoughts revolving round the 
same person. But only for a while. Then, suppressing a sigh, 
the father rose, his firm chin set in grim determination. He 
must be up and about and carry on the work his son had 
been prevented from doing, and so, squaring his broad 
shoulders, he walked away. And the little woman, mother of 
a great son, she too got up with a brave smile and an aching 
heart, to carry on the day’s work just as before. 


The years passed. A huge crowd of thousands upon 
thousands of human beings lined the route for miles. Not an 
eye was dry, not a heart that did not ache as if it had lost 
something of its very own. They were there to pay homage 
to the great man that was dead, to the master who was no 
longer in their midst. Always a fighter, he even fought death 
for many days and nights, to be able to live a few more years 
to see the result of his life’s work. But death triumphed, as it 
always does in the end, and he passed away. In a room of 
that once joyous house sat the widow of him who had gone 
on his last journey, unable even to shed tears, for the shock 
of separation was great. Near her, with his arms around her, 
sat her son, his eyes full of tears, for he had loved his father 
deeply. He knew not how to comfort his mother, but it was 
she who comforted him, her strong young son, with a soft 
clasp of the hand. 
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Time marched on. The old house had seen many changes 
and it had still to see many more. Cars stood along the drive 
and policemen were dotted all over the compound. All these 
preparations were for the arrest of the two daughters. They 
had not sat idle all these years but had worked and followed 
in their father’s footsteps, and upheld the tradition of their 
family. And for this they too had to go to prison, as their 
father and brother before. Courteously the officers produced 
the warrant, smilingly the girls received it, and turned to go 
inside to collect a few belongings. Just then the little mother 
came, as fast as her weak limbs could carry her. “ What is 
all this about? 5 ’ she asked—“Why so many cars and 
people ? ” Gently the elder daughter put her arm round the 
mother and told her. For a moment she weakened and tears 
filled her eyes as she clasped her daughters and whispered, 
“ I shall be so lonely without you.” But it was only for a 
moment. She straightened her tiny figure and faced this new 
ordeal with all the courage of a baffled lioness. “Iam proud 
of you,” she said, w very proud.” “ And I am not too old to 
follow suit,” she added with a twinkle in her eye. She clasped 
her daughters once again and put out her hand to give them 
her blessings. But the delicate wisp of a body had undergone 
too much suffering and anguish, and could bear no more. 
As she raised her hands she fainted away. The girls were 
driven away in a car to their destination. . . ♦ 


A prison cell with dark grim walls, within which sat two 
sisters—drawn closer together now than ever before, with a 
common bond. They sat leaning against each other, looking 
through the iron bars at a beautiful red sky which meant a 
glorious sunset somewhere, beyond those prison walls. 
Wrapped in thoughts they sat, one longing for her own home, 
her husband and the little children she had left behind; the 
other longing to hear that infectious laughter of her father’s 
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that never failed to give courage and hope, and to feel the 
beloved mother’s arm aiound her—the mother who was left 
alone in a big, ditaty house. 


There was rattling of chains and clanging of doors. What 
was it all about, the prisoners wondered. A wardress came 
towards the sisteis—a telegram in her hands. Fearfully they 
took it, then after a second they smiled at each other. So she 
had kept her word, their brave little mother, and she 
too was behind prison bars in some distant prison. How very 
courageous of her, and how ruthless of them that took her 
—an old woman of sixty-five. 


A few more years had passed. Large crowds had gathered 
again in the house that had seen so much joy and sorrow. 
It was the little mother who had sighed one evening and 
given up her life, quietly without a word. She had always 
lived for others—she died without troubling anyone. And 
there she lay on her bed, lovely and so lifelike, decked with 
flowers like a queen, for she was one to the very end. 


I saw a lonely house, stripped of all its laughter and joy, 
standing in the midst of a garden that was no longer cared 
for, Iaside, in one of the rooms, sat the son, working, ever 
working at his table. He had not had an easy life, nor would 
he have much comfort or leisure in the future, for he had 
chosen for himself the straight and narrow path, and Lheie 
was no turning back. Now and then, when he raised his tired 
eyes, one could see a look of indescribable sadness therein, 
for he was a very lonely man. But he hid his great loneliness 
if others were present and with his smile and never-failing 
charm of manner he won his way into all hearts. 
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Uneasily I shifted in my sleep, with my heart as heavy as 
lead. The years had brought many changes to this home 1 
loved so much, but it was good to know that the broLher 1 
had come to see was still out of prison, for home was never 
quite the same without him. I opened my eyes with a long¬ 
ing to run upstairs.to his room and talk to him. I picked up 
my book and almost ran towards the house. As I entered, the 
telephone rang. I picked it up and a strange voice said, “ This 
is just to inform you that your brother’s trial will be held 
to-morrow.” “ The trial to-morrow ? What trial ?” I won¬ 
dered. I could not adjust my sleepy brain to the news. 
Then like a flash it all came back. There was no brother 
upstairs, waiting for me—I had been dreaming, for he had 
been arrested two days before. 

Wearily I went up to my room, and instead of having a 
brother as a companion, I had only memories—bitter-sweet 
memories of days gone by. 
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